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Ghe Monthly Musical Record. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1880. 


OUR MUSICAL SUPPLEMENTS. 


THE readers of the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD will 
note, we trust, with satisfaction and commendation, the 
change commenced in this number by the addition of 
Musical Supplements. It is proposed to continue these 
from time to time after the style set forth in the present 
case. The introduction of a complete piece by an author 
is much more likely to convey a reasonable and clear 
idea of his power as a composer, than the extract of a few 
bars only, however well it may be supported by analy- 
tical comments. The system of giving quotations is 
unquestionably a very valuable one; but its value is 
greatest as helping the reader, with the complete work 
before him, to follow the ingenuities of construction, or 
to fix upon the mind of the hearer certain effects difficult 
to recall by other means. A complete work by a com- 
poser, however small it may be, is likely to be more 
valued by the student, as well as being of a more interest- 
ing character, than a few bars taken from out of the body 
of a work. These little extracts, useful as they are for 
the purposes already indicated, cannot but be regarded 
in much the same light as the Grecian citizens held the 
brick which the ancient countryman brought to market 
as a specimen of the house he wished to sell. The design 
commenced this month will, it is hoped, be held to be a 
more reasonable effort than that of the old Greek, as 
it —_ be considered to be an epitome of the house 
itself. 

The examples offered’ as a commencement will be 
certainly considered as faithful epitomes of the genius of 
the two authors whose works are selected. 

The first, Katherine’s song from the Taming of the 
Shrew, by Hermann Goetz, “ I'll give myself to no one,” 
has been singled out in all the notices of the opera for 
special commendation, on the occasion of the performance 
by the Carl Kosa Opera Company, as a characteristic 
specimen of the composer’s power ; and the second, the 
“ Nocturne,” from a short series of five tone pictures for 
the pianoforte, by Xaver Scharwenka, published under 
the general title of “Im Freien,” will scarcely fail to be 
welcomed by our readers, as tending to strengthen the 
good impression of the capabilities of the two writers 
whose claims to attention have been so often put forward 
in these pages. 














OPERA BOUFFE AND COMIC OPERA. 


AS we write music is the principal or sole attraction at 
about a dozen of the London theatres. Half of these, 
or more, are playing pieces of French origin, and not 
one of the others can be said, without qualification, to 
represent any particular school of British art. Indeed, 
things musical have become so mixed up and ill-defined 
in both name and practice, that it is doubtful whether at 
the moment there is any school of British art to repre- 
sent. At all events, one thing is certain, that if a native 
composer, known or unknown, is sufficiently enthusiastic 
or innocent to attempt and complete a legitimate work 
for the stage, he finds invariably that no regular 
management will give him a hearing. Should he be a 
business man, and able to form a joint-stock company, 
or should he happen to hear of a capitalist prepared to 
risk_ money. on. behalf of some frail ole aspirant, then, 
it is true, he may take a theatre for himself, and produce 
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his own pieces, but under conditions alike degrading to 
his self-respect and unfavourable to his success. His 
entertainment and the manner of bringing it forward 
are outside the accepted course of things; he offers to 
supply where there is no demand, and because his work, 
good or bad, is not wanted, and because criticism does 
not trouble to sift the good and bad in superfluities, he 
is forthwith pronounced a mediocrity. The intrinsic 
value of the work produced under such conditions most 
often justifies the verdict, no matter the off-hand way 
in which it is arrived at, for the true musician does 
not readily appear on the scene where, as a foregone 
conclusion, he can only take rank with the mechanic or 
the charlatan; and the other extreme, absolute impo- 
tence, does not generally get so far as the stage, even 
by this indirect method. 

If our composer, when he finds the theatre closed to 
him, seeks the partial satisfaction of illustration else- 
where than on the stage, he is not more fortunate. 
While the whole of the eastern hemisphere, from the 
Straits of Dover to the Yellow Sea, is ransacked for the 
neglected MS. of foreign musicians—some long forgotten 
by their compatriots, some yet to be known to them; 
while the directors of select choirs, operatic concerts, 
and skilled orchestras, deal out exotic “ novelties” with 
tender reverence, and crowded houses listen with delight 
or awe, no choir will attempt his unknown choruses, 
no vocalist will undertake his untried melodies, no band 
will interpret his unpublished overture. Again, it is not 
a question of the intrinsic worth of his opera, and again 
it is a question of supply and demand. He has pro- 
duced that which, if it is what he intended, represents 
one of the highest legitimate types of musical compo- 
sition; but whether it does or not, it is unnecessary, as 
the times go, and so it suffers the same fate from those 
who profess music for the sake of music as from the 
mere speculator. , 

That theatrical managers should not care to risk the 
adventure of a work avowedly and consistently modelled 
upon the English opera of tradition, when it is so long 
since the last genuine experiment in this direction was 
made, is not so much to be wondered at. These gen- 
tlemen, depending as they do on the existing state of 
public feeling, require a surer test of what would please 
at present than is afforded from time to time by ex- 
ceptional revivals of Balfe and Wallace, in which, of 
course, established credit may go for much or little. 
Without greater outlay than is expended upon German - 
adaptations predestined to failure, performances con- 
ducted like those of Mr. Carl Rosa might, in one earnest 
attempt, solve the difficulty. But “Opera in English” 
does not admit “ English opera” until after success has 
already been achieved, and there are reasons, if not very , 
cogent ones, why it should depend mainly upon transla- 
tions and condensations from the Italian and German 
répertotres. The directors of concerts and the com- 
mittees of musical associations, however, have not the 
same excuse as the theatrical and operatic manager. 
Broken up and varied as their programmes are, they 
can always be made sufficiently strong by miscellaneous 
selections to carry an experimental one. Prosperity, 
surely, cannot depend upon the success or failure of a 
single item, or certainly, since, season after season, nine- 
tenths of the “ novelties” from abroad fall flat, musical 
performances would not go on increasing in number as 
they do. Why, then, should the native operatic com- 
poser, excluded as he is from the theatre, be denied 
even the consolation of recognition by his own? Why 
should he alone struggle against hope, unheard even in 
“selections?” He had better never have attempted a - 
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stage work at all; but having done so, and completed 
his task, his only security against perpetual defeat and 
disappointment is to treat his MS. as Mr. Micawber 
treated his promissory notes—append his signature to 
the clean copy, and consider the matter “done with.” 
To return to the theatre, and glance at the state of 
things which, at least for a time, has elbowed dramatic 
music in even its humblest meaning out of the field. 
The original cause was undoubtedly the discovery by 
M. Offenbach of what he was pleased to style oféra 
bouffe ; and although this title has somewhat fallen in 
favour, the present cause is substantially identical, for 
the entertainment in vogue, whether in deprecation de- 
signated folie musicale, or pretentiously put forward as 
comedy-opera, ofera comigque, or what not, sprang from 
the same beginnings, is marked by the same peculiari- 
ties, and is best comprehended by the same definition. 
For all that, oféra bouffe, as it first saw the light at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens, and as it has continued, with varia- 
tions since, has never fully realised the definition in its 
proper signification, be it understood. The Italian ofera 
éuffa, although it began with the subsidiary mission of 
occupying the intervals between the acts of a more 
ambitious work, had a fixed method and distinct dra- 
matic purpose which oféra bouffe has not. In the end 
it attained a position for itself ; and notwithstanding the 
humorous intention of both plot and setting, its lines and 
treatment—a comic story, comic personages, rapid action, 
lively vocal airs easily sung to a florid orchestral accom- 
paniment—these features remained as specially charac- 
teristic as those of ofera seria, its antipodes. By 
masters like Pergolesi, in pieces like the Serva Padrona, 
= buffa has been made to attain a high musical and 
dramatic standard. Its synonym in France is therefore 
in no wise its equivalent, although, judging from the 
first specimens which reached us—La Grande Duchesse, 
Orphée aux Enfers, and La Belle Héléne—it obviously 
intended to reproduce more of the prototype than the 
title. It is singular, by-the-bye, to note what a share the 


stands and as it was, have always attached it very closely 
to the music-hall. They were not inaptly epitomised 
soon after its appearance by Nestor Roqueplan as the 
“incarnation of cafés-concerts and of music, not French 
but Parisian.” So they remain; the best and worst 
examples alike, whether aang ae g to comedy, or pro- 
viding simple buffoonery, have these generic essentials in 
common. Need it be said that, in music as in morals, to 
reflect the café-concert and to be Parisian at once is 
neither more nor less than to know no existence, to seek 
no inspiration, outside of that. zone within which Dumas 
has placed his démi-monde. No more representing 
France as a whole than Cremorne represented the 
England of our mothers and sisters—while Victor Hugo’s 
universal republic of peace, with Paris for a centre, is still 
in the dim future—the Parisian demi-monde may still 
claim prestige as the metropolis of depravity. St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Copenhagen, London, have 
each their individualities in profligacy—from truculenc 
to mere coarseness, from the barbaric to the matter-of- 
fact—but all these extremes are concentrated, harmonised, 
and perfected in this little world within the world of Paris, 
whose motto is, Vive da bagatelle/ A book or play 
which addresses itself to the sympathies of such a class 
must naturally either apologise for immorality or laugh 
at it. Those who lin Se the former task produce 
works rehabilitatory, and give us pearl-powder sentiment 
or tragedy in rouge ; those who have the latter mission, 
the more ambitious of them produce Palais Royal 
comedies, the rest are satisfied with oféra bouffe ; their 
highest aim is to make vice merry with frivolity. 

(To be continued.) 








ARRIGO BOITO’S OPERA ‘‘MEFISTOFELE.’’* 


Tuts opera is a most signal and conclusive proof of the progress 
which the modern school of opera—I should rather say the 
Wagner school—has made in Italy within the last seven or eight 
years. Even Verdi has become a convert to it, and rising Italian 


mythology of Greece has had in the beginnings of new composers such as Bazzini and Boito followin his wake. Arrigo 


things in music. Grand opera originated in the effort to 
imitate the intoned declamation of classic tragedy ; and 


even at the birth of oféra bouffe Ovid or Lempriére was | poser, and a 


Boito is a professor at the Conservatoire of Turin. Though 
young in years he is an erudite musician, an experienced com- 
poet of no mean order: and his final triumph in 


called in. Unfortunately the parallel ends here, for the | A/</isto/ele is the greater because it has been won after many a 
upward development in the former instance could not | hard struggle. Mefistofele has now been given in Milan, Venice, 
be more striking than has been the development down- | Bologna, Turin, and Rome, with great, and, in some cases, with 


wards, if the expression is allowable, in the latter case. 


enormous success, but its first reception at the Scala amounted 


Little as the pieces named had to recommend them to almost to a failure, On that occasion Boito conducted his work 


serious attention, their more recent successors, as artistic 
productions, are utterly unworthy to be named beside 


in person, and though several numbers of the score earned 
enthusiastic applause, yet there were many others which met 
with such unequivocal and vigorously expressed disapproval that 


them. The earlier specimens of oféra bougé, without | the composer very wisely at once set to work to reform and re- 
being by any means all that they claimed to be, had fre- | construct the whole, the result being that Mé/istofele is now 
quently a fairly dramatic plot, and a setting at least in | acknowledged to be one of the best operas Italy has produced 
something of the spirit of the story. Without this harmony | in our day. 


between story an 


setting, between song and situation, 


Following the example of Wagner, Boito wrote his own 


a musical piece can certainly not pretend to be an opera; libretto, The subject he*chose for his opera is under all circum- 
and, indeed, only when it is admitted that the function | stances a most difficult one ; but its difficulties are enhanced by 
of music on the stage is not to intensify the sentiment | th¢ fact that it has been treated in the shape pod ye wey ny ys cw 
of the drama as a whole, or to impart additional force | 2"4 oper by some of the greatest — a sda —~ 
and colour to the scenes as they are evolved, only when impoennre to yaveent Eh 8 ROS te ee de 


first dramatic requirements are ignored, can such a piece 


have a raison @étre of any kind in the theatre. 


could enter on his task only after thoroughly digesting the works 
of Schumann, Spohr, Rode, Berlioz, Liszt, and Gounod, as well 


On these | as Goethe’s great poem ; but both the score and the libretto of 
terms, however, it is that, under whatever a/ias it may aah sage. 


his opera show how carefully he has studied not only the music 


seek to disguise its real character and associations, the | but also the literature published on the subject. 


opéra bouffe of to-day, which owns no dramatic purpose, 
accepts no musical bonds, this absolutely uncontrolled | and so does the first 


Gounod’s opera ends, as we know, with Margherita’s death, 
rt of Goethe’s poem ; but the second part 


monstrosity, into which the original anomaly has finally | is the complement of the first, ending, as it does, with the death 


degenerated, must be received, or not at all. 


‘While nothing but negative claims can connect it with 
the theatre, the positive peculiarities of opéra bouffe, as it 


and redemption of Faust and the defeat of Mephistofeles, and 








* Mefistefele. Opera di Arrigo Boito. . Ricordi: Milano, - 
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thus carrying out Goethe’s fundamental idea of the great struggle 
between Good and Evil, and the final victory of the former. 

The second part of Goethe’s “ Faust” is so abstruse and 
intricate that even as a drama it is but rarely seen on the stage, 
whilst the task of representing it as an opera has never been 
attempted before. Boito’s A/cfistofele, however, embodies the 
second part, too, and hence we have before us an abstract of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ” complete, set to music. And this constitutes 
the great and novel feature of this interesting work. 

The opera is divided into four parts, as follows :— 

The Prologue in Heaven. 

Act i. Easter Sunday. The Pact. 

Part I,) » ii: The Garden Scene. The Walpurgis-night 

* on the Brocken. 
»» iii, Margherita’s Death. 
» II. ,, iv. The classical Walpurgis-night. 

The Epilogue. Faust’s Death. 


In the Prologue, the alleluias of the celestial hosts alternate 
with the ‘‘ Ave, Maria, gratia plena” of the penitent. Mephis- 
tofeles, avoiding the radiance of heaven, is standing aside, 
ridiculing the vanity of the world, and vaunting himself on his 
power over the evil passions of man. ‘‘ Dost thou know 
Faust ?” asks the ‘‘mystic chorus.” He knows the Doctor well, 
‘the oddest dog he knows,” and pledges himself not only to 
entrap Faust in his nets, but to win him over to the regions of 
darkness, and thus triumph over the Almighty. He departs 
forthwith, and the angelic hosts resume their Sanctus and Ave, 
bringing the prologue to a close with the following grand 
hymn :— 

“* Ave Signor degli angeli e dei santi 
E delle sfere erranti 
E dei volanti—cherubini d’ or. 
Dall’ eterna armonia dell’ universo, 
Nel glauce spazio immerso 
Emana un verso—di supremo amor.” 

(‘ Hail ! O Lord of the saints and angels, of the spheres below and above. 
The eternal harmony of the universe, the azure space of heaven resounds 
with one song—of supreme love.”’) 


The first act opens with a scene outside the gates of the 
ancient city of Francfort-on-the-Maine—a crowd of citizens, 
students, women, and dancers, making merry on Easter Sunday, 
and cheering the Prince Elector as he passes by at the head of a 
brilliant cavalcade. Dr. Faust and Wagner, his faithful 
*‘amanuensis,”? are watching the scene from a shady seat, and, 
on rising to return home with the setting sun, notice a grey friar 
who has been observing their movements, and now follows them 
at a certain distance. Wagner sees nothing extraordinary in the 
friar, but Faust’s suspicions are aroused by the friar’s peculiar 
gait and snake-like manner, and, above all, by the sparks and 
fumes rising from his footprints. The Doctor parts from Wagner, 
and the second scene finds him entering his solitary study late 
at night, followed, though unobserved, by the friar, who conceals 
himself behind the stove.* Lost in meditation over the beauties 
of nature and the profound peace around him, he is about to 
open the Bible, when he is disturbed by a whining howl ema- 
nating from the stove. 

“Chitla? Chiurla? I frate! che vegg'io 
Ser arse Che orribit fantasma 
Frascinai dietro di me? l’occhio ha di fiamme ! 
Furia, demonio, U spero, sarai mio! 
Sulla tua razza é onnipopente il segno 7 
Di Salomon. ‘ Belial!’ ‘Incubus!’ ‘Incubus!’” 

(“Who is there? Who is howling? The friar? Is this the horrible 
phantom I dragged behind me? His eye a flame! Fury, demon, or 
spectre, for thy craft I have the sign of Solomon, ‘Belial,’ ‘ Incubus’ 
* Incubus !’”) 


Upon these last words the friar is transformed into Mephisto- 
feles in the garb of a cavalier carrying a large black cloak on his 
arm. ‘‘ And who art thou?” asks the Doctor. 


‘* Una parte vivente;” (answers Mephistofeles) 
Di quella forza che perpetuamente 
Pensa il Male e fa il Bene 


* Goethe, as is well known, introduces Mephistofeles in the disguise of a 
black poodle ; but the friar is in accordance with the legendary version, and 
Boito adopted the latter, 





Sono lo Spirito che nega 
Sempre, tutto ; 
Mordo invischio, 3 
Fischie, fischio, fischio !’’ 
(“ Part of the power that would ever do evil and still does good. . . . 
I am the spirit that ever denies, deniesall. . . .” 
The pact is soon made : 
“* Se arrien chio dica all attimo fuggente : 
Arrestati sei bello! Allor ch’io muoia ! 
Allor sou tuo,” 
A nn can bid the flying moment stay whilst I am moving, if so Iam 
thine.” 


says Faust. His new life is to begin at once. The magic 
cloak is to carry them hence, and as Mephistofeles is unfolding 
it to receive them, the curtain drops. 
The second act begins with the scene in Martha’s rustic little 
garden. 
“* Cavaliero illustre e saggio, 
Come mai vi puo allettar 
La fanciulla del villaggio 
Col rustico parlar?” 


(‘*O noble and learned sir, how could the simple village maid with her rude 
speech ever attract you?”) 


asks Margherita, whilst Mephistofeles and Martha are pacing up 
and down, the former assuring his partner that love is a thi 
unknown to him. The dialogue between Eurico (Faust’s assumed 
name) and Margherita continues. She is anxious to know what 
is his religion. 
“* Ascolta” (he replies) “‘ vezzo so angelo mio. 
Chi oserebbe affermare—talle detto. Credo in Dio! 


E qual nomo oserebbe—tanto da dir: non credo? 
-_+ « _. Natura! Amor! Mistero! 

Vita! Die! pocoimporta .. . 

+ + «+ « ilnomee la parola.” 

(*‘ Listen (he says) O lovely angel. Who would dare to say, ‘I believe in 
God?’ And what man would dare to say, ‘I believe not !’ Nature, Love, 
Mystery, Life, God! call it as thou wilt, what matters the name, what 
matters the word ?”> 


The climax of this scene is reached in the ecstacy of the lovers, 
which finds expression in the following beautiful lines : 


Marg. “ Dio clemente, nuova, ignara 
Son del mondo e dell’ amor ; 
Sento un’ aura arcana e cara 
Che mi penetra nel cor.” 
Faust. ‘‘ EV anelito superno, 
E il miracolo divin 
Della vita ; immenso ! eterno ! 
Senza freno, senza fin!” 
(Marg. “Good Lord, new am I to the world and to love ; it is a precious 
mysterious breeze that is entering my heart.” 


Faust. ‘It is the supreme gift, the divine miracle of life, infinite and 
eternal! It knows no beunds, no end !”) 


The curtain drops as Margherita is hastening away, leaving her 
lover and his companion in the dark. The next scene is on the 
Brocken. Mephistofeles and Faust are making their way along 
the rocky precipices, Faust clinging to his companion’s cloak. 
Mephistofeles, having seated himself on an isolated rock high in 
the background, calls upon the infernal hosts to appear and do 
homage to him their king, who once more triumphs over fallen 
and doomed mankind. The excitement which follows is inter- 
rupted only by the heavenly apparition of Margherita in the 
background, all standing motionless in awe and contemplation 
of the vision. But Margherita disappears, the diabolical scene 
recommences, and the infernal chorus— 


** Riddiamo, riddiamo, che il mondo é caduto ! 
Riddiameo, riddiamo, che il mondo é perduto ! 
Riddiam ! ch’ 8 venuta la fine del mondo ! 


(‘* Rejoice ! for the world is fallen! Rejoice! for the world is doomed ! 
Rejoice ! for the end of the world is come !”) 


brings the act to a close. 
The third act represents the prison scene and Margherita’s 
death. 
“L’ aura 2 fredda, il carcer fosco 
E la mesta anima mia 
Come il passero del bosco 
Vola via . e 





“The air is cold, the prison dark, and as the bird of the bush, so flieth my 
sad soul hence.””) ~ ‘ 
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Thus runs Margherita’s sad strain. Presently Mephistofeles and 
Faust appear. Pressed by his companion, who dreads the 
approaching morn, Faust in vain appeals to Margherita to fly 
with him. She recognises Mephistofeles : 

‘Chis’ erge dalla terra? @ il mostro! @ il mostro ! 


Misericordia ! in questo santo asilo 
Che vuole il maledetto?’ 


( Who rises from the earth? It is the Monster! Mercy onme! Why 
the Evil One in this sacred retreat ?"’) 


she exclaims, and falling on her knees, prays amid the sound of 
celestial harmonies— 
Mh aay Ss misalva . . 
eli del perdono, proteggete 
Sotto I’ usbergo dell ali denne 
Questa che a voi si volge !” 


4“ Holy Father, save me ; and ye, heavenly merciful angels, protect with 
rthe shield of your celestial wings her who cries to you !’) 
and after repelling Faust, she drops lifeless to the ground. 
‘ Mephistofeles’ triumphant exclamation, ‘‘She is judged,” is 
answered by voices from above, ‘‘She is saved ;” and whilst 
Yaust and Mephistofeles are hurrying away, the hangman appears 
with his men at the entrance in the background to claim his 
victim—a corpse. 


. € voi celesti 


(70 be continued.) 








ANTON RUBINSTEIN’S NERO. 


Nero, the grand new opera by Anton Rubinstein, the 
production of which has been looked forward to for some 
weeks with great expectation, was performed for the first 
time in the Stadt-Theater at Hamburg, under the per- 
sonal conductorship of the composer, on the Ist November 
of last year. The work was received with great applause 
by a crowded audience, amongst whom were a great 
number of musical notabilities from other parts, A care- 
ful observer could not help perceiving that the directors 
had made special efforts, which were particularly apparent 
in the increased strength of the orchestra. On the ap- 
pearance of Rubinstein, who is admired for his personal 
qualities as much as for his artistic talent, to conduct his 
own work, the patient audience had the first opportunity 
of giving him a hearty welcome. 
As regards the work, we approach it with the greatest 
»respect for the artistic power of the composer ; but while 
fully appreciating its lights, we must note also its shades. 
Out of the belief in the doctrines of the pessimist philo- 
sophy, there arises with logical necessity that cultus of 
sthose subjects which is at present followed by a large 
coterie of artists, who believe in the idea of the subjection 
of all moral order, and of all that is beautiful and natural. 
The search for artistic materialism of this kind brings our 
poets, painters, and musicians mostly back into the dark 
__ages of the old heretical German myths, and according to 
the personal taste of the author it also brings us to Rome 
at the time of the grossest despotism of the Czsars. It 
is here that this pessimist muse finds plenty of that strong 
stimulant which it ve sc to excite its spiritual life. To 
what extent it is in to the fourteen years of the 
reign of terror of Claudius Nero, is proved by productions 
of art like the famous poem which described the burning 
of Rome, the picture named “ The Tortures of Nero,” and 
several others. In Anton Rubinstein’s grand opera, /Vero, 
the genius of music has sacrificed greatly to the manes of 
this hero of human depravity and degradation in making 
him the subject of this splendid work. The libretto of 
this four-act opera is founded on a French poem by Jules 
Barbier, in which a love-story is interwoven with incidents 
treating of the refined cruelty, the crimes and dishonour- 
able actions, for which; as is well known, Nero was 
famous. It is the creation of a fantastical but cruel wit, 
which has branded this crowned monster as the personifi- 
ation of evil and despotic caprice, at the sight of whom 





mankind trembles and despairingly veils its face with 
shame and horror. It will satisfy the reader to be 
assured that the libretto of Rubinstein’s opera reproduces 
in the main all those horrible misdeeds of Nero which we 
find registered in the history of his time. Nero’s animal 
passions and lasciviousness, and his unaccountable lust 
for murder, shown to his mother Agrippina, to his wife 
Octavia, to his advisers and his flatterers, as well as to 
those who by virtue, wealth, rank, deeds, or words, excited 
the vindictiveness of this bloodthirsty tyrant; his bar- 
barous burning of Rome, under the pretext of persecuting 
the Christians ; on the other hand, his shameless cowardice 
and effeminacy, and his ambition, which made him 
compete with singers, poets, and historians ; finally, his 
miserable flight from Rome, his death, which he was too 
great a coward to meet by his own hand—all these the 
libretto brings before us: at times by means of dramatic 
action, at times with epic force. 

The plot of the opera as it stands runs as follows :— 
Chrysa is placed for protection against the pursuit of 
Nero at the house of Epicharis, a free-woman of rather 
doubtful reputation, by Julius Vindex. In spite of all the 
threatenings of the tyrant, Vindex refuses to give up his 
protégée, who till then was quite unknown to him. After- 
wards the parties make an agreement to the following 
effect: that the persecuted Chrysa should be handed over 
to Nero by a fictitious act of marriage, in case Epicharis, 
in whose residence the scene lies, knows her as a lady of 
the demi-monde, if, on the contrary, she is not recognised, 
Nero gives up all his claims. After this arrangement, 
Chrysa is brought to the light, and recognises Epicharis 
as her own mother. Great laughter ensues, which is the 
more painful to Epicharis confronted by her daughter. 
Epicharis, in order to protect the innocent and virtuous 
mind of Chrysa, had not told her that she was illegitimate, 
and had therefore kept her own name, birthplace, and 
antecedents a secret from her daughter whom she loved 
so dearly. By this mutual recognition of mother and 
daughter the latter, according to the letter of the contract, 
was deprived of the protection of Vindex, and subject to 
the designs of Nero. A wedding, with all the particulars 
and formalities of the ceremony, takes place, which is a 
mockery of the customs and holy rites to the utmost. In 
the festive 'crowd Epicharis succeeds in mixing some 
powerful drug in her daughter’s wine, by which she is 
thrown into a trance, and so withdrawn from the evil 
designs of Nero. So far the action is clear and intelli- 
gible ; but afterwards it is difficult to keep the thread in 
this chaotic complication, in which Poppzea Sabina the 
wife of Cesar Otho, Nero’s betrothed, Octavia the wife of 
Nero, and others appear. The arrest, condemnation, and 
rescue of Epicharis and Vindex, a number of murders 
committed by Nero, his blasphemy, his ambition to appear 
as a great’ poet and singer, attempts at conspiracies, 
executions, form episodes of the kind which seem to come 
pell-mell, and thereby interfere with the interest that has 
naturally been created for Chrysa, Epicharis, and Vindex. 
Nero has heard that Chrysa is not poisoned, but, on the 
contrary, taken under the protection of his own mother, 
Agrippina; and now, in order to get possession of her 
with whom he is passionately enchanted, he becomes 
reconciled tohis mother. But again Chrysa escapes him. 
Agrippina is murdered. Poppzea is seeking means to put 
her rival Chrysa out of the way. When at last Chrysa dis- 
covers that Vindex loves her, she tells him that she is a 
Christian, and makes him a proselyte. During a great fire 
raised by Nero to awaken the fury of the populace against 
the Christians, Chrysa at last, with self-sacrifice, escapes 
his pernicious persecutions. She discloses herseif to the 
fanatic tormentors, and dies as a witness to her faith. 
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Poppza Sabbina is triumphant. Nero flees to avoid the 
breaking out of an insurrection, and to shun facing 
Vindex, who declares the Spaniard Galba the successor of 
the dethroned emperor. On his flight, the bloodthirsty 
monarch comes to the tomb of Augustus, and here he is 


‘tortured by a series of dreams and apparitions, which are 


evidently suggested by a like scene in Shakespeare’s 
“Richard I11.” The manes of all his victims—amongst 
whom are the whole number of Christians murdered by 
him—pass before him, and he is driven to desperation. 
This scene produces a most striking effect. However, 
the finale, which is brought about by the stabbing of the 
tyrant by Saccus, does not show an atom of heroic 
action. “Nerodead! Nero dead!” This ironical cry 
of the legions closes Rubinstein’s opera, and in the clouds 
one sees a symbolical cross. 

For the production of this opera unheard-of means are 
required—besides numerous supernumeraries, the libretto 
requires twenty soloists. What, however, will render the 
reproduction of, the work a difficulty, if not an impossibi- 
lity in most opera houses, is that Rubinstein makes extra- 
ordinary demands‘on the qualities and endurance of the 
chorus; they exceed anything fair and usual. In the 
second act, for instance, there is a large complicated 
chorus scene in which the chorus, without interruption, 
has to make alternate remarks on festivities, personality, 
events, and other things, in that half singing, half speak- 
ing recitative, by which nevertheless it is strictly bound 
to the rhythm of the orchestra. The most difficult of all 
forms of chorus, for the execution of which every member 
must be able to act individually, pervades the whole opera. 
There are forty to fifty choruses of this kind. In the 
long scenes, with the exception of one solo, the chorus 
is continually at work. The tenor part—one of the most 
extensive ever written for that voice—taxes the vocal aswell 
as the physical powers to the very extreme. There is 
nothing trivial allotted to any of the remaining represen- 
tatives of chief characters. The scenario or ground-plan 
of this variegated opera is in other respects very practi- 
cally clear in its arrangements, allowing of course for the 
multiplicity of matter. The four acts are divided into 
six tableaux, of which the first and fourth acts each require 
one, whilst the second and third have twoeach. Amongst 
the representing voices, different groups form themselves, 


‘which all find their focal point in Nero. The chief group 


is formed by Poppza, Agrippina, Terpander, Saccus, 
Balbillus, Tigellinus, and the ‘so-called Augustans. 
Opposed to these are Chrysa, Vindex, Epicharis, and a 


‘few questionable conspirators, who however keep their 
‘clenched fists in their pockets without proceeding to 


energetic action. Even the choruses group themselves, 
as Romans, citizens, soldiers, and immigrants on one side, 
and Christians on the other. From this slight sketch one 
will see that the contents of the piece seldom lead to 
actual deeds. The chief character is entirely undrama- 
tical: there are continual opportunities for Nero to 
display activity; it is easy to imagine that such actual 
display would lead to difficulties, and the author. luckily 
prevents this. With almost perfect punctuality there 
appears a deus ex machina, who prevents the despot from 
carrying out his evil designs. 

Eclectically the form of the music is after the style of 
Meyerbeer’s grand spectacular operas ; and it is distin- 
guished by the lyric expression of inhuman feeling, as well 
as by the characteristic interpretation of various situations. 
As examples of parts of the music of this kind, we must spe- 
cially mention the following solo of Chrysa, “Oh, mother, 
what has parted us ?” the prayer also, in a orhG “O Thou 
the Fountain of all grace!” (in the third act) although in this 
latter the delivery is rather coarse. Then there is the 





duet between Chrysa and Vindex, “Father in heaven,” 
which culminates in a love declaration which shows more 
of the simulated fervour of passion than the reality of 
love. The duet of Chrysa and Epicharis is also charming, 
especially in the notturno-like declamation, “Oh, sweet 
sleep!” Nero is always reciting, and of his two songs 
which he as a crowned singer executes on the harp, the 
first, “ What cruel fate!” (in the second act) deserves: 
special mention on account of its noble simplicity of 
melody, after the manner of Gluck himself. The other 
song, “Oh, Ilion !” (third act) did not seem sufficienthy. 
vehement, considering that Nero is actuated in singing 
by looking back on the burning ruins of the town. Nero- 
has one solo scena, and that is in the fourth act, in the 
mausoleum of Augustus, when fleeing from his pursuers. 
At this moment, when he recognises that his course is- 
run, when he appeals with no small anachronism to eternal 
justice, is, of course, not the time for a beautiful quiet 
song; on the contrary, he must collect the remnant of: 
his strength to give expression to that desperation which 
the situation as well as the overwhelming orchestral 
interpretation requires. 

The ensémble for solos, with or without chorus, or im 
purely choral pieces, but especially in those wonderful 
spectacular scenes of the second act, in which the realising 
of truths of nature is well attempted, and finally in some 
of the solo pieces—in all these there is either a deafening 
clash of tones, or an uneasiness and awkwardness in the 
melody, which is anything but agreeable and enticing. To- 
these parts belong nearly all the solos for Vindex, with the- 
idea of representing a young hero according to antique 
ideas, which however is a failure, if one judge purely 
from a musical point of view. The great solo scena of 
Poppza in the second act, “ Ah, beauty is the defence! ” 
gives more promise in the beginning than the result shows. 
By the extraordinary trials of strength of the highest tones 
of soprano which are here required, the want of a beau- 
tiful symmetrically formed melody is not balanced. 
Wonderful efforts are expected from Epicharis, and why 
this should be it is difficult to comprehend, as they cannot 
cause a good effect, and could scarcely be justified to- 
obtain a desired characteristic, which in this way would 
not even be original. 

The manner of expressing mocking and blasphemous- 
intention, altogether inaccessible to the pure art of music,. 
has not prevented Rubinstein from gaining for it an 
interpretation against its own nature. Seemingly the 
attempt has been successful, and this especially in the 
pointed speeches of the talkative Saccus, and still more 
so in the blasphemous reviling of the holy rites of the 
Roman wedding; the delusion is founded particularly 
in the fact that the mockery of the service during this- 
ritual or ceremony finds expression in the manner of the 
performers. If you divide the purely musical from this 
very conceivable action, you will sooner get the impres- 
sion of rhapsodic eruption of passionately excited musical 
feeling than that of a mocking blasphemous intention.- 
Amongst the pure instrumental pieces and choral accom- 
paniments, the march in the oft-mentioned spectacular 
scene in the second act will be the most popular. This 
is a piece of music consistent in its style, harmony, and 
sound basis, which, in the chaos of tunes in this scene,. 
acts as soothingly as manna in thedesert. The soldiers’ 
or warriors’ chorus in the fourth act sounds like a song of 
an amateur choral society, and wants freshness of tone,. 
character, and splendour, which one is entitled to expect 
as an antithesis. 

Taken all in all, Rubinstein’s work bears proof of 
immense energy of purpose ; and the regardless audacity 
of daring, which in the history of art to the present time,, 
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when. the -most stupendous can. scarcely be surpassed, 
can claim with perfect right to be admired and received 
as a phenomenon of the. rarest art. Nevertheless the 
great artistic wealth of Rubinstein does not show itself 

, Strong enough to master completely the classical task 

“which he has undertaken in his Vero, in. order to create 
a masterpiece of dramatic iusic, the length of life of which 
should perhaps promise to excel. similar kinds of works 
léss in importance than his. 

The management worked well, and one must accept 
the share they should take in the public recognition for 
the ease with which the whole piece went off. To repre 
sent a burning town by elses Y flames is certainly rather 
extraordinary. By the beautiful stimulating course of the 
first act, with its manifold situations and pieces of music, 
some of which are quite exciting, the expectation had 
been strained to that extent to receive something more 
grand and satisfactory, that they gave vent to the most 
sincere enthusiasm, The artists who had appeared up 
to then had to come forward again and again, and at last 
the composer could no longer withstand the pressure of the 
excitement of the public, who would scarcely be satisfied 
by his repeatedly coming forward. After the second act, 
the public became expectant; but after that, after every 
part of the performance there was renewed applause for 
the author, for the performers, for the representative of 


the management (Herr Director Hock), the scene-painter | 


(Herr F. Gruber), and other leading persons ; and at the 
finish the conductor, Pollini, received well-merited thanks 
lavished on him, in which the orchestra joined, although 
they themselves were entitled to part of the recognition. 
It was of no less importance for the success of the per- 
formance that those behind the scenes should do their 
duty as well as those before; and therefore great thanks 
are due to all for bringing on the first night before the 
footlights a perfect, fluent representation of the work. 








THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


PERHAPS the long-hoped-for national English opera may 
not be so far away from the point of fulfilment as 
many would think. The desire for it exists, and the time 
is nearly ripe. The minds of the public have been well 
prepared for the event. All that is now needed, it would 
seem, is the Napoleon of art, who shall kindle into action 
the material collected and arranged. Time was when it 
was exceedingly difficult to bring together an audience 
who should listen with aneetgence and enjoy with under- 
standing the performance of any actual operatic work. 
They would endure a feeble dramatic plot which should 
be illustrated or interrupted by ballads more. or less to, 
or away from, the point ; but to sit out a work in which 
the music strove to enforce as well as to ornament the 
story and its teachings, was more than many could bear. 
It.was acknowledged to be the highest form of art, and 
therefore worthy of the highest patronage. It thus 
_ became fashionable to support the opera, but the sup- 
porters did not consider themselves pledged to listen to 
the performance or to have an interest in anything but 
the charms of the actresses. All this peculiar patronage 
of.the opera is a thing of the past, the few musicians who 
have from time to time asserted the claims of opera as an 
‘ artistic production have made many disciples, and the 
majority of people who now are found within the walls of 
a theatre during a musical performance not only enjoy it, 
but also in a great measure understand the subtleties of 
construction and production. How much this is due to 
the consistent and persistent efforts of operatic entre- 
feenenrs from year to year, culminating in the venture of 
r, Carl Rosa, may be guessed, for the present is no 
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time:to enter into a review-of.the history of this thing. 
The: mistake many.managers: have made, of. considering 
anything good enough fora public possessed of little power 
of discrimination, is no longer possible. The public: has 


‘become: educated, and will be..content with nothing, but 


the best. When the best is offered, folks are not slow to 
appreciate it. The history of;.opera in English finds its 
brightest period in the venture of Mr. Carl Rosa, and 
more especially in that part of.his career associated with 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. He has placed operas upon the 
stage with all needful regard for the fitness of things. 
Principal singers, whose individual merits would secure 
attention for themselves in any sphere, have been en- 
trusted with the chief parts, the band formed of artists of 
high position, a well-drilled chorus of fresh voices, and 
a careful attention to the mése en scene, unitedly make a 
claim to public patronage, which, judging from the vast 
assemblies gathered within the walls night after. night, 
seems to have been met as liberally as it has been catered 
for. It is therefore on these grounds that it may be said 
that the possibility of a permanent establishment of 
English opera as a national entertainment is not so far 
away from realisation. The season of 1880 commenced 
on January 1oth with Wagner’s early opera Rienzi, the 
same opera with which Mr. Rosa began the season 
last year. On the present occasion the production was 
marked by considerable differences from the former re- 
presentation. Herr Anton Schott was the Rienzi, and 
displayed in that part a fine power of declamation, such 
as was well suited to the character. In his personal 
fgpoarance and acting he showed all those qualities 
which might well be supposed were possessed by Rienzi 
to enable him to influence his fellow men. He sang the 
difficult aria, “Santo Spirito Cavaliere,” while seated 
upon his horse, which he managed with considerable 
dexterity ; but in the caz¢adz/e music, such:as that which 
is found in the famous prayer, he was not altogether so 
satisfactory, as his voice needed flexibility. An occasional 
tendency to sing out of tune also interfered with the com- 
pleteness of his reading, but the intelligence he showed 
stamped him as an artist out of the usual course. The 
part of Irene was sung by Mlle. Lido very creditably, 
and Miss Josephine Yorke as Adriano made one of the 
best successes of the. evening. Miss Albu as the Mes- 
senger of Peace sang fairly well, and Mr. Bolton, Mr. 
Snazelle, Mr. Crotty, and Mr. Conly, sustained the other 
parts. The choruses and processions were well done, 
thanks to the superintending care of Mr. Betjemann the 
stage manager. Mr. Randegger conducted this. work, 
and also Carmen, which was played on Monday the 12th, 
with Madame Selina Dolaro as the heroine. Mr. Walter 
Bolton as the Toreador, Mr. Leli as Don José, and Miss 
Gaylord as Michaela, repeated former triumphs. Mr. 
Bolton must be congratulated upon having sacrificed the 
beard which formerly decorated his face to the demands 
of stage propriety, so that now he looks as .well as he 
sings and acts in the part of the. bullfighter. 

The. 13th was memorable as being the date of the pro- 
duction of the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas in Eng ish, 
Mr. Matthison’s version, Like most of the works placed 
upon the stage under this management, the exsemb/e was 
most perfect. There was only one weak spot in the cast, 
that shown by -Madame Dolaro as Frederick. Her 
acting and singing were good, for she is too conscientious 
an artist not to study well any. part she undertakes, but 
it was in no respect striking. ;,.On the contrary, it may be 
said with truth that the part did not suit her, nor she the 
part. ,-When: the opera was. repeated, Miss Josephine 
Yorke took the character.. For the remaining portion of 
the cast only words of praise can be offered. Miss Gay- 
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lord as, Mignon presented one of the most charming, 
thetic, and sympathetic versions it is possible to desire. 
iss Georgina Burns, who has a bright, fresh voice, but 
‘a cold and steely style, was admirably fitted with a part in 
Filina, the beautiful but heartless coquette. Mr. Maas, as 
Wilhelm, sang most pleasingly, Mr. Lyall was exceedingly 
amusing as Laertes, and Mr. Crotty did his best in 
the part of Lothario. One of the most satisfactory 
exhibitions of the evening was the performance of the 
art of Giarno, the gipsy leader, by Mr. Betjemann. 
very musician familiar with the London bands knows 
that Mr. Betjemann is an accomplished violinist. The 
solo usually, played in the orchestra was on this occasion 
given on the stage with an effect which has never been 
‘before realised. The conductor on this occasion was Mr. 
John Pew, and he also conducted the representation of 
the Bohemian Girl, which was given on Saturday the 
17th, with Mr. Maas, Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Snazelle, 
and Miss Georgina Burns in the principal characters. 
The house, as usual when the opera is given with a fairly 
good cast, was crowded from floor to roof. 

The performance of Hermann Goetz’s opera, The 
Taming of the Shrew, on Tuesday the 20th was perhaps 
the most remarkable event of the season. It will be un- 
necessary to offer the readers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD any technical or other description of a work 
which has been already made familiar to them by ample 
quotation and detailed notice. It will satisfy all needs to 
say that the production was in every respect a great 
success, and the performance in London confirmed the 
verdict of the provinces as to the great merits of the 
work, and the careful labours of all concerned in the pro- 
duction. The first appearance of Miss Minnie Hauk 
upon the English stage is also an event of sufficient 
distinction to make it memorable, even if the music called 
for no permanent record of its performance. That gifted 
artist created the part of Katherine upon the first repre- 
sentation in Germany, and received the approval of the 
composer himself, as being exactly consonant with his 
own ideas of its meaning. There is a perfect indi- 
viduality in everything she does, so that the mind is 
satisfied with the feeling that the representation is not the 
outcome of a fancied idea of exalting the artist at the 
expense of the poet, so much as the elevation of the 
thoughts and conceptions of the poet by the artist. To 
be successful in this regard demands powers of the highest 
form. Miss Hauk, as the shrew Kate, was pre-eminently 
successful, and it may therefore be admitted that her 
powers are of the highest character. She shines as 
brightly as an actress as she does as a vocalist, and con- 
sequently takes and maintains a hold upon the popular 
mind, and exercises, besides, a powerful influence upon 
her fellow artists. Her Carmen stands out prominently 
as a satisfactory realisation prompted by genius. Her 
Katherine is in its way as perfectly special and original, 
and will doubtless continue to delight audiences as many 
and as exacting as those who have witnessed her former 
impersonations. Of a large quality of excellence is the 
Petruchio of Mr. Walter Bolton. He is manly, firm, digni- 
fied, humorous, sarcastic, yet withal gentle and of good 
bearing, the deau idéa/ of what the woman-tamer should be. 
A word or two must be said in commendation of the efforts 
of Miss Burns as Bianca, Mr. Packard (Lucentio), Mr. 
Crotty (Hortensio), and Mr. Snazelle (Baptista). The 
band was a little too loud in many places, but how much 
of this is due to the original scoring or to the performers 
cannot be told. It is not at all unlikely that the scoring 
needs a little modification to fit it for all its purposes, 
not the least being the need of hearing what the actors 
and actresses have to say while they are on the stage. 





Mr. Randegger, who conducted, and who seemed to be 
keenly alive to all the points in the score, would. have 
suppressed the over strepitous efforts of the band, if 
they had not been in some. degree warranted by:the 
directions in the copy. At all events, it may be hoped 
that, whether in the score or not, future performances 
may see their modification, so that good advantage may 
accrue. 

The production of Wallace’s opera Maritana, with Miss 
Burns as the heroine, Mr. Maas as Don Cesar, Mr. 
Ludwig as Don José. Mr. Snazelle as the King, Miss 
Josephine Yorke as Lazarillo, on the 24th, was witnessed 
by an enormous audience, who insisted upon the 
customary encores. The next work of importance will 
be the production of Zokengrin in English; notice of 
this will form the theme for next month. 








HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA IN VIENNA. 


SINCE our last notice there have been two grand morning con- 
certs, with numerous other musical entertainments, of greater or 
less importance, grouped around them. At the Philharmonic Con- 
cert, Herr Xaver Scharwenka, from Berlin, a pianist and com- 
poser already favourably known in Germany and England, appeared 
here for the first time, Without any reception and almost unnoticed, 
the young stranger seated himself at the piano, from which he was 
to rise amid a storm of applause, the like of which has perhaps 
never greeted any pianist since Rubinstein. He played his own 
concerto in B minor (Op. 32), of which the second movement, the 
best of all, is an unusually long but highly effective scherzo in 
waltz tempo. Taking it all in all, we have in this concerto an 
effective and interesting work which, despite its length, does not 
weary, and, when played by the composer himself, must everywhere 
make a favourable impression. We believe that, in a middle stage 
of feeling better suited to his own kindly nature, the talented 
composer will give us some highly satisfactory creations. As a 
pianist he is very eminent. Above all, we are pleased with his 
nice touch, which obtains the full tune from the keys without, by 
boring or kneading, ever making the instrument whimper as so 
many celebrated virtuosos do. His mechanism appears to quite as 
much advantage in stormy octave writing as in the softest passage 
work. What constitutes the real value and charm of his unusual 
bravura is the thoroughly healthy and genuinely musical execution 
on which it is built up. We are pleased at the idea of soon hearing 
Herr Scharwenka at a concert of his own. 

The Neue Freie Presse, in speaking of his performance at a 
concert in Vienna, says :—‘‘ We commenced this notice with a 
composer and pianist who is but a beginner, and shall finish it 
with a composer and pianist who is an artist of first rank. The 
splendid success which Herr Scharwenka scored last month 
in his début at the Philharmonic has induced him to return to 
Vienna, in order to expand his artistic qualities more freely than 
he has been able to do hitherto. For this purpose he organised, 
Tuesday evening, a concert to take place in the large hall of the 
Musikverein. Two prominent artists, Sarasate and Scharwenka, 
thus just escaped meeting in the same room. Sarasate isa virtuoso 
of the first water, a virtuoso in the widest meaning of the word. 
With Herr Scharwenka, however, this peculiarity is only the 
means to attain higher aims. With him the virtuoso goes hand 
in hand with the composer, and, as the latter, aims at other 
things than are agreeable to the nature of the virtuoso. There- 
fore we saw a great advance from Monday evening to Tuesday 
evening, which is also noticeable in the programme. Herr 
Scharwenka at first produced his B minor concerto for piano and 
orchestra, which we heard before at the Philharmonic ; after- 
wards, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and an exceedingly pleasing, 
and equally exceedingly difficult, ** staccato-étude ” composed by 
himself, and another work of his own composition of a higher 
style, ‘A Theme and Variations,’ which work bears witness 
to his artistic qualities and creative powers. He crowned his 
productions by playing the powerful E flat concerto of Beethoven. 
About his. playing we have nothing new to’ report; except 
perhaps that his tone seemed to have become broader, as though 
it had grown along with the new purpose ; pry ol it may have 
been in consequence of a particular sympathy of the player with 
the Bésendorfer piano which had been placed at his disposal. 
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To sum up the characteristics of the performance it will suffice 
to say that Herr Scharwenka gained a true and really justified 
triumph, and such a success in Vienna means no little.” 

Of like import, though in different style, the Fremdendlatt 
speaks :—‘‘ It is not often that an unknown concert player has 
taken the public so much by storm as Herr Xaver Scharwenka 
did. He made his appearance in the third Philharmonic concert, 
and played a piano concerto (B minor) composed by himself, and 
immediately won high favour with his audience. His concerto 
and his playing exactly correspond ; he does, as every piano 
player has to, so to speak, compose for his own fingers. Herr 
Scharwenka’s playing shows grace and sweetness without leav- 
ing the borders of power and energy. His compositions exhibit 
a pleasant, melodious flow ; his ornamental figures are elegant, 
with a due regard to proper form. Whenever there are slight 
recollections excited—and where is the musician who is free 
from them ?—they remind us of good artistic companionship, 
eo of Franz Schubert or of the other genial Franz who 

rst made Schubert’s name known to the world. In his concerto 
we do not find the ambitious strife for greatness, nor the so- 
called profundity and artificial grief. There is a certain warmth 
and hilarity struck at once and kept up to the finish; even the 
second part, usually sombre and dragging, is interesting, and 
rolls pleasantly along throughout. The artistic earnestness of 
this composition does not lie in the outward appearance of 
profundity and soundness, Lut in the gratifying sincerity of a 
sympathetic mind, and in the completeness of its splendid con- 
struction. Just as clear and sincere was Herr Scharwenka’s per- 
formance, which was well brought out on Ludwig Bésendorfer’s 
fine piano, which possesses a clear and brilliant tone. 





MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 


AT the fourth Choral Union Concert, in Edinburgh, Miss 
Hopekiik—whose popularity seems to be as steadily as it is 
deservedly on the increase—was the solo pianist. A local paper 
says of her performance: ‘Nothing can be more eloquent of 
that lady’s devotion to her art than the feat of itself which she 
performed of playing a work of such difficulty as Schumann’s 
concerto from memory. In addition to her evident enthusiasm, 
she possesses an exceptional command over her instrument, 
which, with a purity of tone, a remarkable clearness of touch, 
manipulative dexterity, and breadth of phrasing, unfortunately 
conspicuous by absence in most lady players, are of the utmost 
service to her in the interpretation of the best music. It is 
pleasant to notice that she invariably selects the best composi- 
tions, and the inevitable iesult of such intelligent discrimination 
is agreeably noticeable in her added grace of style and increased 
power, year after year. It would be difficult to say wherein she 
most excelled last night. Her performance was thoroughly 
classic and artistically complete.” 

At Glasgow success has attended the direction of Mr. Manns, 
although the local critics seem to think that he is but at home 
when conducting Beethoven. Of Miss Hopekirk’s playing it is 
said :—‘‘ Miss Hopekirk’s musical intelligence and mechanical 
ability are so unmistakable, that we look forward with interest 
to the time when the young lady may fairly take rank with the 
nae, gpeate of the day. Todo so is undoubtedly within her 
reach. 

This gifted young lady has also been playing at Dun- 
fermline, with what effect the following extract will show :— 
‘*The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s trio, D minor, in 
which Miss Hopekirk, Miss A. D. Hamilton, and Mr. C. D. 
Hamilton, appeared. Thenumber is a very trying one; but 
Miss Hopekirk performed her part of it with an artistic grace 
and executive power which at once proved to her audience that 
she was an ariiste as familiar with the varying moods of the 
masters she interprets as she is skilful in the handling of her 
instrument. But it was when the brilliant mazurkas and 

lonaise of Chopin, the soft and soothing but thrilling 

oonlight Sonata of Beethoven, the delightfully rippling ‘‘ Am 
Lorelei Fels” of Raff, the rattling and musically grotesque 
“*Humoresken ” of Grieg, the sparkling minuet of Scharwenka, 
and gavotte of Ducondray, came to be performed, that the en- 
thusiasm of her audience was fairly roused, and her extraordinary 





executive power realised. Miss Hopekirk concluded her part 
of the entertainment by playing, at the close of the concert, 
Lizst’s charming Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 4, a piece which 
she rendered with a brilliancy of execution and a refinement of 
touch which secured for her a hearty encore. 

The Stirling Observer, 8th January, says of Miss Hopekirk :— 
‘*Playing from memory the most difficult pieces, she was able 
to give expression to the finest and most delicate touches of the 
composer, while in the compositions suited for display her 
execution was most brilliant. Each selection was heartily 
applauded. The sonata for the violin and piano was beautifully 
rendered by Miss H. Hopekirk and Miss A. D. Hamilton ; and 
the solo by the latter was performed with such consummate ease 
and artistic finish as to elicit a recall, to which Miss A. D. 
Hamilton bowed her acknowledgment. Altogether the recital 
was a treat which can very rarely be enjoyed in Stirling.” So 
that her career in her native country has been, as it deserves to: 
be, a great success. 

At the concert given by the Glasgow Orchestral Union, among. 
other works, a new Rhapsodie Ecossaise, by A. C. Mackenzie, 
was given, of the merits of which the Glasgow Herald says : 
‘*Mr. Mackenzie, in following the footsteps of those who have 
written similar national ‘ rhapsodies,’ has been most successful 
in producing a work sterling in character, adroitly scored, and 
worked out in a manner worthy of any musician, The work 
consists of three sections, in which the following Scotch songs 
have been treated :—‘ Muirland Willie,’ ‘Braw, Braw Lads,” 
and ‘There was a Lad was born in Kyle.’ To our thinking 
the second movement is the best, yet that in no way diminishes 
our good opinion of the work as a whole. The Rhapsodie was 
in every respect very finely given, the conductor and every 
member of the orchestra seemingly being anxious to do justice 
to the Scotch composer. The applause at the end was pro- 
nounced,” 

The Perth Euterpeon Society gave a grand concert on Thurs- 
day, 8th January, in which Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion” was 
included, the accompaniments being given by the Glasgow 
orchestra. Herr Manns, of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
conducted. The chorus gave evidence of the careful training 
they had received by Mrs. Hempel. Beethoven’s symphony in 
c minor (No. 5); the ‘‘Rhapsodie Ecossaise,” by A. C. 
Mackenzie; Ballaville, by Ponchielli; selection from Die 
Meistersinger, by Wagner ; and the ‘“‘ Invitation 4 la Valse,” by 
Weber, scored by Berlioz—were also given. Mention may also 
be made of a vocal solo, ‘‘ Voi che sapete” (Mozart), by Miss 
Hempel, and a violin solo, a “Caprice,” by Vieuxtemps, given 
by Herr Hermann Franke. The whole was highly successful. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


-_2a— 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Yanuary, 1880. 

THE eighth and ninth Chatelet concerts again produced Ze 
Prise de Troic, by Hector Berlioz, with the same cast as before, 
and the same} success, enhanced perhaps by familiarity with 
the music, which grows in favour the oftener it is heard. - Fhe 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth concerts produced Faust, by 
the same composer, and with nearly the same cast as on former 
occasions, 

The ninth Concert Populaire produced Haydn’s symphony 
‘*De la Reine,” and, for the first time, an overture to Sakun- 
‘ala, by Goldmark ; a larghetto, by Mozart, for all the stringed 
instruments and clarinet solo(M. Grisez), ‘‘ Le Rouet d’ Omphale,” 
by Saint-Saéns ; Beethoven’s C major concerto for piano, per- 
formed by Mme. Montigny-Rémaury ; and Rhapsodie * 5 
groise, by Liszt. 

At the tenth concert Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, 
an adagio and rondo for violin by Max Bruch (performed 
by Mile. Tedeska), Schumann’s music to Man/red, variations 
on a theme by Beethoven arranged for two piancs by M. 
Saint-Saéns and performed by him and Mme. Montigny- 
Rémaury , and, as a conclusion, Weber’s overture to Oberon, 
were given. 
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The eleventh concert produced for the first time La Lyre et la 
Harpe, by M. Saint-Saéns (words by M. Victor Hugo), which 
was com for our own last Birmingham Musical Festival. 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mme. Wanno sang the soli, 
also MM. Laurent and Labis. We have heard Mme. Sherrington 
in better voice. The choruses were charmingly sung, with 
reater precision than any choruses we have heard at the Cirque 

*Hiver. The whole composition is very pretty; but as it 
has already been much commented upon in these pages, no 
more need here be said. The first part of Haydn’s Creation 
was also performed. 

On Christmas Day the annual Christmas-tree—from the 
Association Générale d’Alsace-Lorraine—with all the gifts for 
the Parisian residents (/es pauvres) from Alsace and Lorraine 
was displayed as usual. We mention this circumstance as the 
matinée which took place on that occasion, with the ‘‘ gracious 
co-operation of various artists” from the Opéra, Opéra Comique, 
and Comédie-Frangaise, and of the band of La Garde Répu- 
blicaine, under the direction of M. Sellenick, rendered it worthy 
of musical note. The overtures to William Tell and Oberon 
were performed, also ‘‘ La Marseillaise,”’ a ‘* Marche Indienne,” 
and ‘La Féte des Chasseurs,” by M. Sellenick. Some charming 
Alsatian songs were sung, viz.:—A. S’ Hiarzgebobbelts Resel 
(music by Heyberger) and B. Dr’christkindla Baum (music by 
J. B. Weckerlin). The theatre was partly lit up by electric 
lights, and the scene was very gay and bright, with the waving 
French banners and tasteful Christmas-tree. In the Church of 
La Madeleine a solemn mass by M. Chérouvrier was executed 
on Christmas Day morning, and at the church De la Trinité 
one by M. César Frank. 

The fifth and sixth concerts of the Conservatoire included 
Mendelssohn’s A minor symphony, a chorus by Berlioz, ‘‘Ophe- 
lia,” Beethoven’s music to Zgmont, and a chorus by Gounod. 

The second Séance de l’Art Moderne, given by La Société 
Sainte-Cécile, founded in 1876 by Mlle. Marie Tayau, the lady 
violinist, was held on January 15th, and was dedicated to works 
by the Russian composer Tschaikowsky, with the co-operation 
of MM. Maurice Prost, B. Giannini, Ernest Gillet, and as 
accompanist M, Yvan Caryll. The Andante Funébre and 
Allegro Risoluto of the quartet, Op. 30, are particularly 
beautiful, also a ‘*Sérénade Mélancolique” for violin and 
piano. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, January, 1880. 


THE 4th, 11th, and 18th December of the past year provided 
us with three more Gewandhaus concerts. That on the 4th 
commenced with Cherubini’s overture to the opera, Die Aden- 
ceragen, a work which has long been a stock piece of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, and never diminishes in effectiveness. 
Mme. Schimon Regan followed with the recitative and aria, 
**Welcher Kummer herrscht in meiner Seele,” from Mozart’s 
Entfiihrung, and later in the evening she contributed three 
songs, of which the last, ‘‘ Der Schelm,” is a charming little 
composition by Reinecke, and had to be repeated. Herr 
Waldemar von Pachmann, of Odessa, whom we mentioned in 
our last, re-appeared at this concert. His performances con- 
sisted of Reinecke’s excellent third piano concerto (c major), 
the D minor toccata and fugue by Bach, and the study, 
“*Danklied nach Sturm,” by Henselt. His rendering of all 
these pieces confirmed the good opinion we had previously 
formed of his many brilliant qualities. The concert closed with 
a capital performance of Schubert’s incomparable c major 
symphony. 

_Mozart’s grand symphony in c headed the programme of the 
ninth Gewandhaus concert, and was excellently played and highly 
effective. It was followed by some choruses from Handel's 
Israel in Egypt. The second part of the concert commenced 
with a new composition by S. Jadassohn (Op. 55), a chorus 
named ‘‘ Verheissung,” of which the pretty text rises to a climax 
at the last words, “‘Dann Zion, dann geschmiickt mit Pracht, 
erstehst Du neu, und rufst die Lieben, die allezeit an Dich 
gedacht, die allezeit Dir treu geblieben.” It has much go in it, 





and maintained with honour its position amidst the other works 
played, eliciting both the sympathy and the applause of the 
audience. The last piece was Schumann’s symphony in D 
minor, a favourite work with our orchestra, and splendidly given. 

The tenth Gewandhaus concert opened with Beethoven’s 
overture to Coriolanus. Mme. Joachim followed with an aria 
with chorus from /ierabras, by Franz Schubert. Her singing 
was as excellent as ever; the chorus of male voices, strengthened 
by a part of the Paulus Society, was also capital. Mme. Joachim 
also gave ‘* Sehnsucht nach der Waldgegend,” by Schumann ; 
‘* An die Nachtigall,” by Schubert; and ‘‘ Von waldbekranzter 
Hohe,” by Brahms, and gained much applause after each song. 
At the same concert, a young violinist, Mr. Marsick (of Paris), 
played a concerto by Saint-Saéns, which contains much that is 
trivial and forced, so that it can scarcely be called pleasing. 
Neither did Mr. Marsick’s other renderings offer anything that 
was refreshing. They consisted of a ‘‘ Réverie” of his own, and 
‘*Zigeunerweisen,” by Sarasate. Nevertheless Mr. Marsick 
proved himself a finished violinist, with brilliant “echnigue. The 
second part of the evening was devoted to Beethoven’s A major 
symphony, performed in such a manner that we have but words 
of praise both for the executants and their conductor. 

Cherubini’s “‘ Wassertriiger” overture formed the opening of 
the concert at the Gewandhaus on New Year’s Day. Sarasate 
followed with Bruch’s first violin concerto, one of this master’s 
best works, and later in the evening played a suite for violin with 
orchestra, by Raff. The first movement, ‘‘ Preludio,” and the 
‘* Minuetto’’ following it, pleased us much, whilst the third 
movement, ‘‘ Il moto perpetuo,” is inferior. The work is, how- 
ever, a telling piece for the violin, and may soon become a 
favourite with violinists. We need not say anything about 
Sarasate’s playing. He is and remains one of the most 
prominent violin vértuos?. His performances were greeted with 
such storms of applause that as encore he added his ‘‘ Spanish 
Dances.” Between Bruch’s concerto and Raff’s suite, the 
‘**Musette ” from Handel’s sixth concerto was well given. The 
evening ended with Schumann’s second symphony in C major, 
of which the two middle movements, scherzo and adagio, again 
deeply impressed us. 

Ata charity concert given by the ‘‘Riedel’sche Gesangverein,” 
at the St. Nicholas Church, the young organist Riedel impressed 
us by his performance of Bach’s c minor “‘ Passacaglia.” The 
choral renderings were excellent in effect, the “‘ Riedel’sche ” 
being enlarged by the ‘male choir, “‘ Arion.” The works given 
were the first movement of Cherubini’s c minor Requiem, the 
songs, ‘* Maria im Walde” and ‘“‘Christkindlein’s Bergfahrt,” 
by C. Riedel, and the chorus for male voices, “Mitten wir im 
Leben sind,” and “Pilger’s Ruhelied,” by Cornelius. The 
soloists were Mme. Joachim in Bach’s aria, ‘‘ Bereite dich 
Zion,” Mme. Melitta Otto-Alvsleben in arias by Reinthaler and 
Haydn, and the Dresden Concertmeister, Herr Lauterbach, im 
the slow movement of Goldmark’s violin concerto and the adagio 
from Spohr’s sixth concerto. All these renderings were exqui- 
sitely fine. 

At a matinée given for the benefit of those members of our 
orchestra not entitled to pensions, the pitce de résistance was 
Brahms’s violin concerto by Joachim. 

The fourth chamber-music soirée at the Gewandhaus excited 
unusual interest by the co-operation of Mme. Joachim. The 
evening commenced with Beethoven’s E flat major quartet, Op. 
74 (the so-called harp quartet), excellently played by Messrs. 
Schradieck, Bolland, Thiimer, and Schroeder. Mme. Joachim 
then sang two songs by Beethoven, ‘‘ Wonne der Wehmuth ” 
and ‘‘ Mignon,” as well as, in concert with Messrs. Schradieck, 
Schroeder, and Muck(who accompanied at the piano), two Scotch 
and two Irish songs which Beethoven set to music for one voice 
with violin, violoncello, and pianoforte accompaniment. They 
were, ‘* The lovely Lass of Inverness,” ‘‘ Faithful Johnnie,” 
‘*€ Sad and luckless was the season,” and ‘‘ Come, draw we round 
a cheerful ring.”” These were all so splendidly performed that 
enthusiastic applause and da cago calls rendered the repetition 
of one song, at least, necessary. Beethoven’s B flat major (Op. 
130) quartet ended the evening. Beethoven's Op. 133, fugue in 
quartet for violin, was formerly the finale to this quartet, but 
now forms a separate work, though little known. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 1) 8 
Fanuary, 1880, 
ARTIsTs are beginning to: arrive'in Berlin in ‘most alarming: 
numbers, and if every one of them were. to become resident, 
Berlin would soon have more inhabitants than any town. Luckily, 
however, most of them disappear again very soon, on account of 
the “ deficit” which the concert shows, and therefore, a cheaper 
town has to be tried. I shall not speak of the entrepreneurs of 
these entertainments ; for one.reason, I do not wish to offend the 
artists, and again it would be trying the patience of the reader. 
Amongst the pianists, of whom with continued practice some 
good may be expected, we may name Herr Hermann Zoch, from 
Munich, who appeared (for the first time) on the 27th November 
in the Singakademie. He possesses a’ respectable style of 
fingering, which however, on account of some defect in his 
hand, has not become fully developed. _ The ear of the public is 
most strongly offended by his forée playing ; for it is in that-that 
the stiffness of one of the joints becomes most apparent. The 
loud tone produced is nothing but a rough noise—the delicate 
instrument, the piano, becomes an anvil, the artist a blacksmith. 
The piece, piano concerto, by Rheinberger, selected by Herr 
Zoch—a novelty for Berlin—has been of interest to me ; for the 
acquaintance with the piece I am indebted to Herr Zoch, and 
in recognition of this I will not mention that Herr Zoch really 
cannot grapple with the difficulties of the piece. He was sup- 
ported by Friulein Schmidtlein, who gave an air by Mozart and 
three songs by Schubert, R. Franz, and Holstein, all of which 
were well received. The orchestra of Herr Liebig played pretty 
fairly, at the beginning of the concert, the overture of Hamlet, by 
Gade ; but the orchestra was certainly not competent to accom- 
pany Rheinberger’s piano concerto, which was chiefly the fault 
of the conductor, who seems to be unaccustomed to this sort of 
work. 

Fraulein Agnes Zimmermann, from London, was very suc- 
cessful in a concert which she gave on 2nd December to an in- 
vited audience. As I can only speak of this artist in the most 
flattering way, I shall be as brief as possible, Fraulein Zim- 


mermann is nearly the most talented musician amongst her 
colleagues, which she proved by the splendid production of a 


violin sonata, composed by herself. Clearness and sharpness 
in the form and its generally very interesting contents are the 
foremost advantages of the work. But Fraulein Zimmermann 
is far more prominent as a pianist, and I can but express my 
entire satisfaction with her. The £ minor fugue by Bach was 
layed by her in rather a soft and effeminate style, but in the 

‘tudes Symphoniques Friulein Zimmermann clearly showed that 
she has command over the stronger powers of the piano. In 
company with Herr Joachim and Rob. Hausmann, she played 
the great B flat major trio by Beethoven, and it was in this’ piece 
that the artist showed to best advantage her great qualities as 
a pianist. The audience recognised her services, and both she 
and her two supporters were warmly applauded. 

For the 4th December, Herr Paul Seyffert had arranged a 
ccncert in the Singakademie, when he introduced for the first 
time the new “‘mixed chorus,” Although this chorus has only been 
in existence for three years, it can well be classed amongst the best 
institutions of its kind. By the production of different chorus 
songs, by Tebrian, Mendelssohn, Manzinger, Rheinberger, R. 
Franz, and M. E. Sachs, both conductor as well as performers 
excelled. The concert was supported by Herren Senfft von 
Pilsach, H. Griinfeld (cello), and Xaver Scharwenka. The 
first-named gentleman produced ballads by Léwe, and sang 
songs by Schumann and Chopin, by which he earned the greatest 
applause. The remaining two artists played a sonata for piano 
and ’cello by X. Scharwenka, which--I combet overlook it—was 
received with great favour, A very talented young violinist, 
Herr Gustav Hille, together with Fraulein Clara Krause, 
gave a conceerton the 7th December. With both of them the 
intellectual element has not yet got the best of the animal qualities, 
but the physical power has certainly got the upper hand. -Herr 
Hille, a pupil of Joachim, possesses all the qualities the school 
could give him, sure and certain ¢echnique, pleasant if not strong 
tone, and musical intellect. He is perhaps wanting in personal 
individuality ; but his he cannot acquire by any training—he 
must find it for and in himself. The same we must say about 





Fraulein Krausé, who is'a pupil of Th. Kullak:'’ This still 
youthful lady ee a@ technical’ understanding which adgurs 
well for the futiire ;' and some time hence—say in five yeats— 
we should like to hear ‘her play the same pieces she now plays ; 
the bud will. then have: grown into full bloom. Herr Adolf 
Schulze; royal choir-singer, gave his‘support to the concert ; and 
he, as well as the ‘artists who gave.the concert, received recog- 
nition by the public numerously assembled on this occasion. 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) ; 
VIENNA, January 15th, 1880. 

Music in every form we have had to undergo during the last 
four weeks—music for the piano, for violin, organ, for quartet, 
orchestra, and new music for the stage, for we have had a new 
opéra. I begin with the Philharmonics. The third concert 
opened with Wagner’s Faust overture, after which we heard for 
the first time the famous pianist Herr Xaver Scharwenka, who 
played his Concerto in: B minor ; the concert closed with Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony, A minor. Herr Scharwenka won the 
favour of the audience immediately; he is player as well as 
composer, and is what we may fairly call a sound musician ; his 
touch is light, elastic, his tone is full and warm, his phrasing 
true, tastefal, and decided, his technical power, of course, first- 
rate. His concerto deserves the fullest ap ecg ; the clever 
development of fine motifs, always with a due regard to the 
demands of classical form. Indeed, it was but just that every 
part was followed by immense —. and that Herr Schar- 
wenka should at the conclusion called for several times to 
receive the acknowledgment of the Viennese audience. The 
fourth concert was marked ‘by the production of a symphony by 
Haydn, the second one by Brahms, and violoncello concerto by 
Popper. Haydn’s Symphony in E flat, No. 4 of Rieder-Bieder- 
mann’s new edition, is a fresh work, which is well worthy to be 
classed in company with the Oxford. The concerto was per- 
formed by the composer himself most excellently. As for the 
work itself, it is, I am sorry to say, a failure. An extra concert 
by the Philharmonic was an immense success ; even the rehearsal 
—to which the public was admitted by payment—was overfilled 
with hearers. No wonder; the advantage of hearing the ninth 
symphony and the playing by Sarasate in one and the same 
concert was too great a temptation to be resisted. The great 
virtuoso performed Mendelssohn’s concerto in a ravishing 
manner, astonishing even those who had often heard him before. 
At his own concert, Sarasate performed Suite No. 2, by F. Ries ; 
Rondo, Op. 70, for violin and piano, by Schubert ; and some of 
his Spanish dances. In his second and last concert (this time 
with orchestra) in the great concert-room of the Musik-Verein, 
he performed Bruch’s concerto No. 2; Fantaisie Norvégienne, 
by Lalo; Concertstiick, by Vieuxtemps; and two of the said 
Spanish dances, with piano. In the same great concert-room 

err Scharwenka (having been meantime in Berlin) repeated 
his concerto, played some smaller pieces by Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt, and by himself, followed by his Variations, Op. 48 ; 
and he finished with Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat. ‘In 
his playing he confirmed the judgment formerly pronounced ; 
his reception was most warm. It may be wished that the 
amiable artist will not take leave for ever, but will soon return 
to Vienna. A concert by the clever pianist, Fraulein Johanna 
von Seeman, is worth mentioning, as that much esteemed lady 
played the so-called Coronation Concerto by Mozart (with 
orchestra). In our days, where we seem to like to struggle with 
excited elements, it was a boon to hear such a sunny, tasteful 
composition, performed, moreover, with so much feeling. Herr 
Professor Dr. Ginsbacher gave another soirée, at which the 
performers were his pupils in singing. It was interesting not 
only because of the talents exhibited Ly Fris. Rachael Bichler, 
Elsa Wagner, Therese Elzelt, and Herr Simon Weltlinger, but 
also by reason of the programme, which contained compositions by 
J. Haydn (a vocal-quatuor), Rossini, Fabiani, Lassen, Schumann, 
and particularly by Brahms (the ballad ‘‘ Edward,” for alto and 
tenor, two vocal quartets, and three choruses for female voices). 
A concerto for organ, by Herr Jos. Labor, a much-esteemed 
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blind: virtuoso, was no less interesting ; Herr Labor performed, 


onthe organ the great Fantasia and Fuga, G minor; the 
great Choral-Vorspiel to ‘‘Aus tiefer Noth” (a 
composition), both by S. Bach; Toccata and Fuga in F, by 
Buxtehude ; Mendelssohn’s Sonata: No. 4, and other pieces ; 
and on the piano Beethoven’s Fantasia, Op. 77, and a duo on two 
pianos (with Herr Epstein) by himself. Asa pianist Herr Labor 
is justly to be praised, Herr Edward Schutt, a pupil of Le- 
ecketliey, formerly professor at the Conservatoire in Petersburg, 
now living in Vienna, his native town, gave a composition matinée 
with orchestra, where we heard an overture, a piano concerto, 
and a serenade for string orchestra, displaying a decided talent, 
which only wants the needful time-to develop, Herr Schiitt 
conducted the first and last number, the concerto he played him- 
self, and showed his powers as a most talented pianist, a worthy 
pupil of the same master who instructed Frau Essipoff. Mean- 
time we had no less than seven quartet evenings, among which 
one by Herr Hellmesberger, with Beethoven’s Op. 130 ; one by 
Herr Griin, with the same work, and the ’cello Sonata, Op. 
102, performed by Herren Door and Popper; another by Griin, 
of which Spohr’s Quartet in A minor, Brahms’s Piano Quartuor, 
with Frau Essipoff, were the most interesting. Next Sunday, 
January 18th, Herr Joachim on his sournée will give his only con- 
cert in Vienna, where he will perform the concerto by Beethoven, 
one by Spohr, and his new variations. It will be the last concert 
in that month, as the carnival arrangements will be then pre- 
dominant, 

The Hofoper is in full preparation for the Mozart week, 
beginning next Sunday, January 18th, with Jdomeneo, After 
the last opera, Zitus, an epilogue will be spoken with tableaux, 
showing Mozart in varied incidents of his life-time, as, for 
instance, his first visit in Vienna, in 1762, when he performed 
at the Imperial Court and other places. I have only a little 
more room, but that will be enough to say that the opera Paul 
and Virginie, by Massé, had so little success (though Frl. 
Bianchi was the Virginie) that after three representations the 
opera was laid aside. And really, libretto and music deserve 
no better fate, they are both tedious in the extreme. 

Operas performed in the Hofoper from December 12th to 
oy 12th, 1880:—Aida (twice), Philemon und Baucis and 

et (three times), Zroubadour, Hamlet, Lohengrin, Fidelio, 
Goldene Kreuz and ballet (twice), Lucrezia Borgia, Huge- 
notten, Die Regimentstochter and ballet, Gitterdimmerung, Di 
Nachtwandlerin, Afrikanerin, Paul and Virginie (three times), 
Robert der Teufel, Mignon, Walkiire, and Faust, 








Rebiews, 


Orsan Music, by F. E. GLapstong. Three preludes, and 
Fantasia in F. London: Weekes & Co. 


Sonata for the Organ. London: Novello & Co. 


Goop music, like a good deed, speaks for itself. It is only 
because of itself that it can be judged. Its author may declare 
himself to be possessed of ‘‘ views,” and may lay down the law 
ag to what should be and what should not be according to his 
self-recommended theories. If his work, the exposition of his 
notions, has none of the qualities he would claim for it, no 
amount of talking will impart it to it. It is not unfrequently 
found that men are influenced in their judgment of a man’s 
deeds by their own knowledge of the motive which prompted 
its production, and will withhold the meed of praise for a meri- 
torious achievement simply because of a personal dislike to the 
doer, Even though the worker be unconsidered, if the work be 
good it should be judged accordingly, but when both work and 
worker be alike excellent, a little extra indulgence in respect of 
rmitted without exposing the writer to the 
charge of partiality. Judged only by his works for the organ, 
Mr. Gladstone may well be considered as one among the most 
prominent writers in modern days for that ‘‘king of. instru- 
ments.” The three preludes are written with an intimate know- 
ledge of all its resources, and even of its capabilities. For the 





stops are not actually insisted upon.so much as the 


character of the tone required being. indicated. Of the style of 
the music.much might be said did tithe and space permit. It must 
be enough to say that the “Preludes” are comparatively easy, and 
actually among the most effective ¥ cage anywhere to be found. 
The like qualifications distinguish the fatitasia in F/' In this the 
demands upon the’ skill of a player are greater, not only as 
regards the technical difficulties, but'also as concerns the inherent 
wer of ion. As a piete of’ writing it is very clever, 
‘the wildness of fantasy” being well expressed in ‘‘ mocking 
melodies,” as points of imitation have been somewhat happily 
called. The moderato is further distinguished by a quiet 
and unobtrusive piece of fun, inasmuch as the subject in semibréves, 
upon which a not quite strict double fugue is built upon the notes 
F, £, G, the initials of the composer’s name. The sonata is the 
most musicianly work of the three publications, as it is the most 
elaborate. The first movement in A minor ts in true sonata 
form, very interesting and melodious, and exhaustively worked 
out. The second movement in F is 2 theme which any composer 
might be proud of, ‘and the finale is a truly fine and most 
masterly piece of composition. “The temptation to linger over 
each piece and analyse it bar by bar is one which, thongh it 
would prove profitable, must be resisted. Besides which, as it 
is incumbent upon all who play the organ and who delight in 
well-written and effective pieces to make the analysis for them- 
selves, they are recommended earnestly to lose no time in giving 
themselves the opportunity likely to be of such advantage to 
them. 


Feldblumen (Wild Flowers). Short Salon Pieces for the Piano- 
forte. By CoRNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 104, Nos. 3 and 4. 
London : Augener & Co. 


Two more of these elegantly written and original little works for 
the pianoforte appeal for admiration to those to whom the tender 
modesty and the modest tenderness of simplicity does not appeal 
in vain. They are beautifully melodious, very easy to play, and 
very pleasing when well played. They can therefore be recom- 
mended with every confidence. 


Petits Préludes, By J. S. Bacu. Edited by JoHN FARMER, 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE merits of these little pieces ‘* pour les commengants ” are 
too well known to render any eulogy upon them nec 

at this distance of time. All that can be urged in their behalf in 
the present case must be taken in connection with the edition, 
and of this it may be said that he who would or does desire better 
must be very hard to please. There are eighteen in all, and they 
are issued at a cost of less than a penny each, cheaper even than 
Bach himself could engrave and print them, as he did some of his 
works, and the present pieces are beautifully and clearly engraved 
and printed, worthy as showing progress ; the fingering is care- 
fully marked after the German fashion, but none the less clear or 
intelligible, and the whole forms a collection of considerable 
value for the purposes of teaching, for which they may be strongly 


recommended. 


Friendly Greetings (Grisse an meine Freunde). Five Pianoforte 
Pieces by TH. KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co. 


Tuis little work is one of the: Harrow Music School series, 
which, under the editorship of Mr. John Farmer, has already 
earned a good report: The compositions selected in the present 
instance are well adapted to serve as teaching pieces for advanced 
pupils. They possess also a certain amount of interest ‘as 
musical efforts. The author, Theodore Kirchner, already 
favourably known in his own country as an eminent musician, is 
now labouring in the same field that Hermann Goetz travailed in 
while he was in the flesh, being organist of Winterthur and 
director of the Royal School of Music, Wiirtzburg. His 
‘Friendly Greetings ” are of so genial and warm a character. that 
they will be heartily reciprocated by all who value true worth. 
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Wreath of Songs. Short Transcriptions byD. Kruc. London : 
Augener & Co. 


THE two pieces which form Nos,9 and 10 of this favourite and well- 
known series of easy pieces have for their subjects the famous 
melodies, the so-called Christmas hymn ‘‘ Adeste fideles,’’ and 
‘*Cherry-ripe.” The first is set in the key of G, and is of an easy 
and attractive form, interesting to play, and useful forteaching pur- 
poses. The second is equally available, having been transposed 
from E flat toc. The variations in the melody occasionally in- 
troduced help to make the piece effective as well as instructive, 
and for these reasons they will be gladly sought after. It may 
not be generally known that the melody of the first-named piece, 
usually called the Portuguese Hymn, is said to have been written 
by Samuel Webbe, the composer of a large number of the glees 
which enrich this department of specially English music. As 
for the second melody, the name of its author and itself are 
sufficiently popular to render any special reference needless. It 
may be mentioned, for the benefit of students, that the consecutive 
fifths which appear in the very first bar, and which were intended 
by the author, were said to be the cause why the song was re- 
fused by more than one publisher. The effect is not bad, but it 
is also not good. It stands as the author left it, and appears in 
all subsequent editions without comment or remark. lt may be 
noticed in the present transcription, In this respect it may be 
said that the melody has been carefully treated. _It is certainly 
very effectively done. 


Gavotte du Duc de Richelieu. Pour le Piano, par MAURICE LEE. 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE composer of this bright piece of writing may be congratulated 
upon having broken through the line of conventionality by the 
introduction of a new rhythmical figure in his melody without 
losing sight of the characteristic quality which gives or should 
give atitle. Although the piece makes an admirable morceau 
for the piano, by no means too diffieult, the variety of the har- 
monies, and the consequent suggested alteration in colour, points 
toa possible orchestral arrangement of ideas which the composer 
may have had when he set out his work. In any case those who 
will be at the trouble to make themselves acquainted with it, 
will not be unthankful for the additional knowledge of a pleasing 
piece thereby acquired. 


Phantasiestiich, fir das Pianoforte, tiber Motive aus Rienzi, von 
R. WAGNER, ‘‘Santo Spirito Cavaliere,” von Fr. Liszt. 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE actual melody upon which this brilliant piece of writing is 
based is by no means strikingly original, or even dignified in 
character. It derives its chief interest from the situation where 
a declamatory melody of whatever nature is only needed. For 
such a purpose as the present the style of the melody selected is 
of small consequence. The ingenuity of the transcriber will as 

‘ readily expend itself upon a bad as well as upon a good melody. 
The manner in which the theme has been treated in the present 
case is worthy of all admiration, inasmuch as Liszt has done for 
‘Wagner’s melody more than Wagner could have done for it 
himself in laying it out with dignity, and clothing it with orna- 
mentation and colour at once bold and effective. ‘The recent re- 
vival of the opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company calls for a re-issue of the piece, which has been 
written some time. Its merits are by no means unknown to 
many, even though there be some among the more recent musi- 
cians to whom its existence is not known. To them it may be 
said that chiefly as a specimen of what Liszt is able to do with a 
given melody in the way of constructing an interesting piece, 
the Phantasiestiicke will not exist in vain. 


The Literature of National Music. By Cart ENGEL. 
London: Novello & Co. 


THE substance of this work, now printed in a volume, appeared 


originally in a series of articles in the Musical Times. In its 
present form it is most convenient, and as a faithful and earnest 


contribution to the subject of which it treats is likely to prove 
valuable. The information it contains is comprised under eight 
divisions or chapters, namely:—(1) National music ;. (2) 
national songs ; (3) poetry ; (4) dance tunes ; (5) sacred music ; 
(6) musical instruments; (7) treatises ; (8) various sources. 
There is also a copious index, necessary in the —— case, and 
tending to enhance the worth of the book. There is a large- 
mindedness on the part of the author which makes the admitted 
shortcomings of the book in every way pardonable. The task 
he has undertaken is a novel one, never having been attempted 
by any other writer, and the amount of information collected is 
truly remarkable. In this very quality of excellence lies the 
chief defect of the book, if it may be so called, namely, the lack 
of arrangement, but more especially. the want of deduction. 
For this the author is clearly not altogether responsible. The 
book does not profess to be, nor is it given forth as, a scientific 
treatise upon the subject ; but its contents will be of great value 
to the historian of national music when the time and opportunity 
presents itself for such a work to be written. Then not only 
this, but other contributions of the same learned and painstaking 
writer will be of immense service. The numbers of curious 
facts gathered from many sources bear evidence of care in 
research, and a knowledge of them can scarcely fail to promote 
the object held in view by the author of this book. In his 
preface he says :—“‘ Intelligent inquirers are convinced that, just 
as painters, sculptors, and architects find it useful and highly 
interesting to pursue the investigations of their respective arts 
among nations in different stages of civilisation, musicians also 
should take a wider view of their art than they are too apt to 
do.” The truth of this statement is indisputable; ‘* home- 
keeping youth have ever homely wit ;” and it is necessary, in 
order that excellence should be attained, to know how near it has 
been reached by others, As an incentive to the study of national 
music, the present work supplies much, and will start the 
inquirer on a track where new discoveries may reward labour, 
albeit he will have to prosecute research under the difficulty of 
collecting material too widely scattered at present. 


MINOR ITEMS. 


Jeanne d’Arc. Gavotte pour piano par SCOTSON CLARK. 
London: Augener & Co. hilst retaining all the antiquated 
character which the peculiar rhythm of the Gavotte enjoins, Mr. 
Clark has marchowd sy to impart:a special. amount of modern 
originality, which not only redeems the composition from the 
possible charge of dulness, but serves to call attention to the 
piece as being worthy to be placed among the things to be con- 
sidered as beyond the realms of commonplace.—/ive Christmas 
Pieces, by NiEts W. GabE, Op. 36, revised by E. PAUER. 
London: Augener & Co. Although the title indicates only 
five, there are actually six pieces in the collection, so that it may 
be inferred that the kindly hand which furnished them was also 
a liberal one, and a consideration of the object, the season, and 
the claims of those for whom they were written, ‘‘a little one 
in’ has been given. They are all very pretty and very simple. 
‘The Christmas Bells” serves as an introductory pianoforte 
piece. The song ‘‘Child Jesus came to earth,” with words 
translated from Hans Christian Andersen. The accent upon 
the second syllable of the word ‘‘ Hallelujah” may be considered 
as somewhat peculiar, but the melody is very good and easy. 
The third piece is a March, called ‘‘The Christmas Tree,” full 
of spirit, and motion-exciting. The fourth is a very whirligig of 
melody, as it should be, for it is called ‘‘ The Boys’ Merry-go- 
round ;” the piece which follows for the opposite sex, is marked 
by a certain staid dignity and quiet, such as a ‘‘ Dance for Little 
Girls” should have. It is not altogether devoid of an under- 
current of fun, for the young of both sexes can appreciate and 
enjoy a good romp, for girls will be girls, as boys will be boys. 
There is unhappily an end to all things, even to enjoyment. 
When the fun comes to a standstill it is necessary to say ‘‘ Good+ 
night,” and the way this is done in the music shows not only 
reminiscences of the pleasures of the evening, but a certain 
dignity of tone which may be vent to be assumed by the 





elders sent to escort the young folks home. The Christmas 
pieces for children might well be played to amuse them by their 
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skilful elders, the music is good enough for such a purpose. 
They might be played by the children too. The master in 
superintending the study of the pieces would have to add the 
marks for fingering, but this would not be a task of any great 
difficulty. —Les Perles du Four, for violoncello and pianoforte, by 
SEBASTIAN Leg. London: Augener & Co, For the purposes 
of home pleasures in music the two latest pieces in this series of 
pearls will doubtless find eager acceptance. The two melodies, 
“‘ An Evening Thought,” by Sir Julius Benedict, and ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Serenade,” by Lionel Lee, are full of charm. They are 
well laid out for the two instruments, and would serve for the 
purposes of study as well as for recreation.—Mélodious Exercises, 
pianoforte duet by A. DIABELLI. Op. 149. London: Augener 
& Co. These exercises, which fully justify their title, are likely 
to continue to be found of great value to young players in teach- 
ing independence of execution as far as rhythm is concerned. 
The part for the first pair of hands is exceedingly simple, the 
greater difficulties being exhibited in the part for the second 
pair of hands, so that master and pupil can play, or the pupil at 
a certain stage of progress exchange places temporarily vith the 
master. This new edition is published in a form as acceptable 
as it is cheap, for it is well printed, and the whole forty pages 
may be had for one shilling.—Zhe Potter, Part song. The 
poetry by LONGFELLOw, the music by Alfred R. GAUuL. 
London: Novello & Co. A capitally written, expressive, and 
thoroughly musical part-song, such as would find a warm welcome 
among choral societies who delight in the means for exhibiting 
careful and patient practice to secure the needful effect such as 
this demands and deserves.—My Darling (Augener & Co.) is 
one of those charming songs of which the composer, Mr. J. L. 
Hatton, has not only produced a vast number himself, but has 
set the pattern for a variety of writers. The freshness and spon- 
taneous character of the whole, voice part and accompaniment, 
bzing alike bright and pleasing, form a strong union of attraction. 


Concerts. 


—>— 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

THE weekly exposition of chamber music at these concerts repre- 
sents the whole of the musical events of importance at this time of 
the year, the opera alone excepted. Christmas entertainments of a 
spectacular and pantomimic character have occupied the minds, and 
made demands upon the purses of the community for a time, until 
music now temporarily dormant shall wake into vigorous life and 
activity. The first of the post-Christmas concerts was given on 
January 5th, and a posthumous quartet in E flat, by Mendelssohn, 
was played by Mme, Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti. This work, which bears date March, 1823, and was therefore 
written while Mendelssohn was in his fourteenth year, is really a re- 
markable work for one so young. It has its faults, of course ; but 
if these are not looked too closely after or into, a great amount of 
enjoyment may be gathered from the music. The aé/egro is beau- 
tiful and full of spirit, the succeeding adagio has much of that 
charm of melody which distinguishes the earliest works of the 
author, There is a minuet and trio, thoroughly Haydnish in cha- 
racter, and a fugue finale, which tells of the course and direction of 
his studies at the time he produced this work. The talent exhibited 
in the interweaving of the three subjects of the last movement is extra- 
Ordinary, and such as many a well-experienced musician would have 
been proud to lay claim to. It was wonderfully well received, as it 
deserved to be, even by those who think that Mendelssohn gave to 
the world in his own lifetime, by the medium ofpublication, all that 
he deemed should be associated with hisname, Mlle, Janotha was 
the pianist at this concert, her choice falling upon Chopin's Polonaise 
in¥ sharp minor, Op. 44, which she played so well as to receive an 
encore. She also in conjunction with Sig. Piatti, gave Mendelssohn's 
“Tema con Variazioni" effectively and was twice rescalled, 
Haydn's quartet in major (Op. 33, No. 3), given by the quartet 
above-mentioned. Herr Henschel was the vocalist. On the 12th 
Mile, Janotha, again the pianist, gave a truly artistic performance of 
Beethoven's Variations in c minor, the character of the music being 
in every way suited to her peculiar talents. There were two 
quartets, Schubert, in A minor (Op. 29), and Haydn, in D minor 
(Op. 42), played by Mme. Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti, ‘The novelty of the evening was a sonata in E major, 
for violoncello, by Valentini. It was played by Sig. Piatti in match- 
less style, and awakened a considerable amount of interest. The 











pianoforte part was added by the player, and the cadenza newly 
written for this occasion is also due to his skill, Neither the songs 
sung by Miss Damian nor her_style of singing them call for any 
special remark, 

At the concert of Jan, rgth, the same instrumentalists as before 
were entrusted with the exposition and exhibition of the chamber- 
music, and the programme contained items more or less familiar, 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor (Op. 95), and Mozart’s Trio in 
B flat, opened and closed the concert. Mlle. Janotha played 
Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, and in the trio just mentioned; and Mme, 
Norman-Néruda contributed, as her solo, Corelli's Sonata in D major, 
for violin. Mlle, Schamenberg was the vocalist. 

At the Saturday concerts, items more or less well known have been 
given by the same artists engaged on the Monday evenings, Dr. 
Hans von Biilow being the pianist on the 17th instant. 


fHusical Hotes. 
oO 


PENZANCE.—The Choral Society gave an excellent performance 
of the A/essiak in St. John’s Hall on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
a H. Nunn conducted, His second daughter, Miss Henrietta 

unn, pupil of Mme. Basano, sang the soprano solos, and achieved 
a great success. Miss L. M. Nunn (R.A.M.) was principal violin ; 
Mr. R. White, jun., organist. 


THE first concert of the Bach Choir will be given at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday, March 16, when will be performed—Requiem Y. 
Brahms) ; eight-part anthem, ‘‘ Lift up thine eyes ” (Sir John Goss); 
Gloria, from the ‘‘ Missa Papce Marcelli” (Palestrina) ; and Mag- 
nificat, in D (Seb. Bach), The second concert, on Wednesday, 
April 2t, at which a new Sanctus in D (Seb. Bach); Messe Solen- 
nelle, No. 2, in D (Cherubini) ; ‘‘ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt ” 
(Beethoven); and ‘‘ Die erste Walpurgisnacht’’ (Mendelssohn) 
—to be sung in German—are promised. 

Mr. EpMunD Woo.Houst’s last concert of his 1879-80 series. 
took place on January 6th, at the Highbury Atheneum. Mr 
Bernard Lane, the tenor, was in magnificent voice, and sung the 
famous ‘‘ Adelaide” to perfection. The other vocalists, Misses 
Bateman, Kate Leipold, and Mr. Frank Ward were also very 
successful, Mr. John Reynolds contributed solos, exhibiting his 
extraordinary capabilities on. the contra-basso, and Mr. Woolhouse 
played finely in the solos set down.for the violoncello, Mr. S. Van 
Praag, as principal violin, was very well received. He played a 
brilliant solo of his own composition. 


APPOINTMENT.—Mr. J. Hart Gordon, organist and choir-master 
to St. Mary’s Church, Spring Grove, W. 








AUGENER & CO.'S NEW ENGLISH EDITION of 
THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS 


FRED. CHOPIN. 


Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. 


In 6 Blue 4to Vols., with Portrait and Preface (8,075¢ to /), 
each, net, 6s. ; or, very handsomely bound, with gilt edges, &c., 
in Three Vols., complete, net, £2 12s, 6d. 


Also published in the following Books, Blue 4to :— 


14 Waltzes 

11 Polonaises 

51 Mazurkas 

1g Nocturnes... 

Studies and Preludes 

Ballades ... si 

Rondos and Scherzos_... 

Impromptus and Fantasias_... on met 

Berceuse, Barcarolle, and 6 other Works 
net 

Concertos and other Works originally for 

Pianoforte and Orchestra, Pianoforte 

Part _ see “ini net 5 oO 

Sonatas ... one , net 2 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, W. 
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Xaver Scharwenka’s Complete Works. 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS. £s.d 


16 Polnische Nationaltiinze. (Polish pga pease Blue 
4to Vol., with Portrait (8380) ooo on. 
Polish National Dances. I. 
Scherzo, in G ip eee 
Zwei Erzahlungen am Clavier .. °° 
Sonata, in c sharp minor ove 
Grande Polonaise, in A minor ... 
Ballad, in B minor . vie eee eee oot si 
Polish National Dances. II... eco ose 
- II. ~~ panaaaaalh in F minor. New Edition, sovieed by the 
Author ... a. ae 
Op. 12. Polonaise, in c ‘cohenp minor ditto 
Op. 13. rst Valse Caprice, in a flat ditto 
Op. 14. Barcarolle ine minor 4. aks ane 
Op. 16. Polonaise and Mazurka... sense 
Op. 17. Impromptu,inpb... —... ae ee ove 
Op. 18, Menuet, in B flat. New Edition, revised by the Author... 
Op. 18a. The same arranged for Full Orchestra, by Philipp Schar- 
wenka. Score and Parts to be had on hire. 
Op. 19. Scherzo, in p ae ee nee: eee ak 
Op. 20. 3 Pianoforte Pieces :— 
No. 1. Prelude, in a minor (3rd Edition, canon by the naan 
2. Gondoliera, in D minor eee ~ 
3. Marcia, in A 
Op. 2c. No, 2. Gondoliera. Edition simplifiée, per}. Rummel .. 
Op. 22. Novellette and Melody, in F sharp minor andF .., ove 
Op. 23. Zwei Wanderbilder. Book I., inc; II., in B flat, each .., 
Op. 25. 2 Romances. No. 1, in G minor, 4s. ; No. 2, in a flat. ... 
Op. 26. Bilder aus wiepaned nye 1, in on am a ; % 
in D flat ... ove « 
Op. 27. Studies ond Preludes : 
Book I. .... ooe «. 0 4 ©| Book IT. aoe Woe oe 0 
No. 1. Prelude, in c. | No. 4. Prelude, in £ flat minor. 
2. Prelude, in c minor. 
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5. Study (Arpeggio), in G flat. 
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' 
3. Study (Staccato), in & flat. | 6. Concert Study, in F sharp minor. 


. No. 3. Staccato Study, in & flat, Revised by the Author o 
. 6 Walzer... coe ane ooo o oo oo oo 0 
. 2 Polnische Tanze 
. Valse-Impromptu, in F * 11 
. Valse-Caprice 
. Concerto in B flat minor ‘(dedicated to F. Liszt) 
The same, in Full Score .. Se ta 
The same, Orchestra Parts 
. Romanzero (dedicated to Joh. Brahms) 
. 2 Polish Dances (Polnische Tanze) 
. 2nd Valse-Caprice. (New Edition, revised by the ‘Author 
. and Sonata,in E flat ww. ww. « ove 
. Im Freien. Five Tone-Pictures = 
No. 1. Moderato Grazioso, F o 2 6 | No. 3. Allegretto, D flat. ‘ 
2. Andante Cantabile, B | 4. Andante, E minor. 
a at at (218.4 5. All’Ongarese, p flat 
Op. 38. No.2. Nocturne. Edition simplifiée, par J. Rummel ... 
Op. 40. 2 Mazurkas... oo ee eco oe aa ove 
Op. 42. 2nd Polonaise... oe Seb oon bes ‘ide 
Op. 43- Album. Complete on ove oon “sone ove 
No. 1. Menuetto soe ! No.4. Impromptu 


7 2.84 
2. Scherzo ... a 6. Se: | 5. Trauer-Marsch .,., 
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3. Humoreske 
Op. 47. Four Mazurkas = 
Op. 48. Tehma und Variationen | bee 
Op, 49. Zwei Menuetten ant ove vie ove 
Op. so. Polonaise in Fis moll .. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Op. 11. Tarantella. Arranged by the Composer... 
Op. 12. Polonaise, in c sharp minor. Arranged by the Composer 
Op. 13. First Valse Caprice ove 
Op. 18. Menuet, in B flat. Arranged by ‘the Composer ooo 
Op. 21. Nordisches. Book I., 4s. ; Book IT. ooo ove 
Op. 24. Aus alter und neuer Zeit se <o * ee 
(Gavotte, Menuetto, Meaguke, Walzer.) 
Op. it 2 Polish Dances (Polnische _— —— Nad the 
mposer vee 
Op. 38. Im Freien. Five Tone-Pictures Arranged ‘by the Com- 
poser. Complete ee 6 
No. 1. Moderato Grazioso, F o 3: ° "No. 3 "Allegretto, p wa 
2. Andante Cantabile, B 4. Andante, & minor . 
in. «ees 5. All’Ongarese, p flat 


6. Ungarisch ... 
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PIANOFORTE DUETS (continued), 


39. Bilder aus dem Siiden. Book I., 3s. ; Book II. ... 
41. Suite de Danses. Complete ... _ 
1. Alla Marcia on: &.4;8 No. 3. Gavotte 
2. Menuetto ... © 3 4- Bolero... 
4 Album. Complete 

0. 


1. Menuetto, ... ° No. 4 Impromptu res 
2. Scherzo. wa 5 Trauermarsch 
3. Humoreske ... 6. Ungarisch * 


44. Walzer. Book I., 5s. ; ae eee 
PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


2. Sonata, in D minor. eee eee 
Tonbilder. Complete 


r. Gondoliera, D min. o 3 0 “No. 3. ieee 
2. Notturno, c oe O32 4. All’Ongarese, D 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


t. Trio, in F sharp minor, for Piano, Violin, and ame we O15 


37. Quartet, in F, for Piano, Violin, Viola, and WER « 

45. 2nd Trio,’ for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello 

46. Sonata, for Piano and Violoncello. Blue 4to Vol." 
VocaL MUSIC. 


10. 4 Songs for Mezzo-Soprano, with Pianoforte ove 


Op. 15. 3 Songs for Medium Voice, with Pianoforte 
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AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regens ‘Street. 





TO BOOKSELLERS.—The following interesting volumes 
of music contain besides music, letterpress, and in many 


& 


instances woodcuts or engravings :— 


to's PIANOFORTE. 


Edition. 


8016 The Children’s Bach. Short pieces (32 Solos, 


4 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Re wiged by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 
Illustrated Biograph 

e@ Children’s ES Short Pieces (Go 
‘hden 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), wy es and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
oie ed Biography. 

a Handel. Short Pieces (jo Solos, 

S i. Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised ey E. Pauer. With Portrait, 
oe Biograph 


In Paper In 
Cover, Cloth 
sd. sd. 

net 


The Children’s aecee Short Pieces (24 Solos, “ 


6 Duets), by Jos. Haydn. Selected, Arranged 
(without Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. 
Pauer. With Illustrated Biography 


The Children’s Mendelssohn. Short Picces (0 7 


Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without 
octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biography 


The Children’s Mozart. Short Pieces (30 Solos, . 


6 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 

Fingered, coe Revioed by E. Pauer. With Illus- 

trated Biograph ove 

The Children's ‘Musical Scrap Book. 100 

Short Pieces by various Classical Composers. Se- 

‘ lected, Partly Arranged (without Octaves), and 
Revised by E. Pauer 


Children’s Musical Pastime. 36 Short and Easy ~ 


Characteristic and National Pieces. (In the Treble 
Clef, without Octaves.) enna Arranged, and 
Fingered by E. Pauer ... 


The Children’s Schumann. Short Pieces G6 . 


Solos, 4 Duets). Selected, 7 (without Oc- 
ok. se gered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 


The Children's Weber. Short Pisces rs —_— 
ic 


6 Duets). Selected, 5 (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised b y E. Pauer. With Iilus- 
trated i. phy, & 


PAUER, ne Famtiy Gift Book. “A Coi- ° 


lection r Pianoforte Pieces, comprising Christmas 
Music—Pastorals—Hunting Songs—Love oo 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs—Patriotic H. 
National Melodies—Dances of the Olden - 
National Dances and Modern Dences—eneny of 
| peed composed for this Work. With Tilustrations b yi 
ena and Laby, and Poetical Quotations. b o 

ag Ph. Gilt sides and edges ... 

—— Old ——- Com mposers for the evn 


rés, Sona‘ 
of ‘William Byrde, Dr. John Bull, — Gibbons, 
Dr. John Blow, Henry Purcell, and Dr. Thomas 
Au ne Arne. Revised ant ae by E. Paver. 
args - of Purcell, and Biogra Notices 
pias om Mus.B. Oxon, , Gilt sides sand 
ges aso 


(Continued on page Ii. ) 





